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Mr.  James  W.  Coleman, 
Regional  Director 
National  Park  Service 
Mid-Atlantic  Region 
143  South  Third  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19106 

Dear  Mr.  Coleman: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you  The  Outdoor  Heritage  of 
Massachusetts:   Strategies  for  its  Protection,  Promotion  and 
Enjoyment,  the  1983  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan.   This  plan  sets  forth  in  a  coordinated  manner  the 
Commonwealth's  five-year  agenda  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
natural  and  cultural  resource  conservation. 

Twenty-six  policies  form  the  backbone  of  this  plan.   These 
policies,  crafted  over  a  twelve-month  period  address  the  eight 
major  areas  of  concern  with  respect  to  recreation  and  conservation 
needs  in  the  nineteen  eighties:   the  management  and  stewardship 
of  publicly-owned  open  space,  the  recreation  needs  of  city-dwellers, 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  municipalities,  the 
conservation  of  outstanding  resources,  access  to  recreation 
opportunities  for  disabled  citizens,  public  awareness  of  recreation 
and  conservation  opportunities,  and  the  implementation  of  these 
policies. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  in  this  plan  to  wliat  is 
perhaps  the  over-riding  concern  for  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space  in  the  1980 's:   how  to  pay  for  it.   No  conclusions  are  drawn 
in  the  plan;  rather  a  brief  analysis  of  the-  funding  problem  in  the 
context  of  traditional  municipal,  state  and  federal  roles  is  set 
forth  with  a  view  to  illun inating  the  seriousness  of  the  issue. 

I  am  proud  to  endorse  this  plan.   In  so  doing,  I  recognize 
the  tremendous  effort  of  the  advisory  committee  that  assisted  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Management  in  producing  the  document. 
This  outstanding  group  of  over  fifty  environmental  and  recreation 
experts  from  the  public  and  private  sector  actively  advised  the 
Commonwealth  throughout  the  process.   Their  contribution  is 
reflected  on  every  page. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Massachusetts  has  a  Jong  and  proud  tradition  of 
public  land  conservation  that  has  spanned  nearly 
three  and  a  half  centuries,  and  resulted  in  one  of 
the  nation's  outstanding  forest  and  park  networks. 
It  is  a  tradition  that  has  always  involved  both 
public  and  private  initiatives  to  set  aside  quality 
open  space  for  both  recreational  opportunities  and 
conservation  efforts.     Many  of  the  sites  now 
protected  in  the  Commonwealth  were  identified  in 
1929  by  a  Gubernatorial  Committee  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Eliot. 

In  recent  years,   research  has  increasingly  revealed 
a  strong  tie  between  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment and  social  welfare.     Thus,  as  population  and 
development  pressures  increase,  the  need  for 
quality  open  space  becomes  more  urgent. 


which  in  turn  supports  recreation  and  land 
conservation  projects. 

EOEA's  Department  of  Environmental  Management 
(DEM)  has  carried  out  this  responsibility  every 
five  years  since  the  program's  inception  in   1963. 
For  the   1984  update  of  the  SCORP,   DEM  planners 
conferred  with  officials  in  other  state,   federal 
and  local  agencies  as  well  as  with  representatives 
of  public  interest  groups  and  individuals  in  order 
to  understand  the  dimensions  of  these  issues. 

It  is  clear  from  both  surveys  and  interviews  that 
the  need  for  open  space  and  recreational 
opportunities  is  of  significant  concern  to  residents 
of  the  Commonwealth.     Three  primary  messages  to 
the  state  emerged  from  the  SCORP  process. 
These  are: 


Today,   we  are  at  a  critical  juncture.      New 
development  pressures  threaten  the  Commonwealth's 
landscape  at  a  time  of  economic  distress.     At  the 
same  time,   increasing  population  and  development 
pressures  add  to  society's  demand  -  indeed  its 
need  -  for  quality  open  space.     These  pressures 
are  not  likely  to  diminish.     And  the  implications 
of  this  are  not  insignificant,  particularly  to 
densely  populated  states,   such  as  Massachusetts. 
Although  the  Commonwealth  ranks  45th  in  size 
nationally,   it  is  the   11th  in  population,  making  it 
the  third  most  densely  populated  state  in  the 
Union. 

We  thus  face  a  critical  challenge,  and  that  is  to 
accomodate  growth  and  development  while 
enhancing  the  environmental  and  aesthetic  qualities 
that  attract  people  and  their  businesses  to  this 
state.     This,   in  turn,   underscores  the  need  for  a 
thoughtful  long-range  state  conservation  policy. 

PURPOSE  OF  REPORT 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  address  the  issues 
inherent  in  meeting  that  challenge.     The  aim  is  to 
develop  a  framework  for  ensuring  protection  of 
open  space  in  Massachusetts  to  enhance 
recreational  opportunities  and  conservation  efforts. 
The  success  in  meeting  this  goal  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  commitment  and  efforts  of 
government  agencies  at  all  levels  as  well  as 
private  organizations  that  own  and  manage  land  for 
public  use. 


The  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 
(EOEA)  has  overall  responsibility  of  ensuring 
appropriate  use  and  protection  of  public  lands  in 
the  Commonwealth.      It  is  responsible  for  managing 
over  60%  of  all  public  lands  in  the  state. 
Consequently,   it  was  the  agency  charged  by  the 
federal  government  with  the  development  of  a 
Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
(SCORP)   in  order  to  establish  eligibility  for 
grants  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 


1.  Inform  citizens  about  recreational 
opportunities  and  ongoing  developments. 

2.  Establish  we  11 -coordinated  management 
policies  to  enhance  these  resources. 

3.  Find  creative  ways  for  funding  acquisition 
and  development  projects. 

This  report  sets  forth  a  plan  of  action  to  respond 
to  these  messages  and  it  issues  a  challenge  to 
state  agencies  charged  with  maintaining  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  Massachusetts. 

Specific  proposals  for  action  address  concerns  in 
seven  broad  areas:      public  land  management; 
urban  open  space;  assistance  to  municipalities; 
environmental  resource  conservation;    scenic  and 
recreational  resource  conservation;  accessibility 
issues  and  public  awareness. 

The  following  pages  put  forth  the  policy 
statements  in  each  of  these  areas  which  reflect 
both  the  findings  of  the  research  and  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  address 
outdoor   recreation  needs  now  and  in  the   future. 
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James  Gutensohn,  Commissioner 
Department  of  Environmental  Management 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Policy  Statements 


A.     MANAGING  THE  PUBLIC  ESTATE 

The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  all  land  in 
public  ownership  is  efficiently  and  effectively 
managed. 

Policy    1    -     COORDINATION  AMONG  LAND 
MANAGING  AGENCIES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  all 
state  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  public  land 
to  reduce  costs,  avoid  duplication  and  enhance 
effectiveness. 

Policy   2   -      PUBLIC -PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP 

The  Commonwealth  shall  actively  promote 
communication  and  coordination  among  state  and 
local  agencies,   private  nonprofit  organizations  and 
the  private  sector  to  avoid  duplication  and  enhance 
effectiveness. 

Policy   3   -     .MANAGEMENT  PLANNING 

The  Commonwealth  shall  prepare  land  management 
plans  for  each  of  its  open  space  and  natural 
resource  properties. 

Policy   4   -      NATURAL  RESOURCES  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 

The  Commonwealth  shall  develop  a  comprehensive 
computerized  natural  resources  data  base  and 
information  system. 


B.      URBAN  RECREATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  the  provision  of 
ample  recreational  opportunities  to  residents  of 
urban  areas. 


C.     ASSISTANCE  TO  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  cities  and 
towns  have  adequate  support  for  providing  open 
space  and  recreation. 


Policy   5   -      FUNDING  FOR  ACQUISITION, 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESTORATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  promote  the  acquisition, 
development  and  restoration  of  open  space  and 
recreation  facilities  in  urban  areas. 


Policy   6   -     ACCESSIBLE  OPEN  SPACE 

The  Commonwealth  shall  promote  increased 
accessibility  for  urban  residents  to  public  open 
space  and  recreation  facilities  in  suburban  and 
rural  areas. 

Policy   7   -     CONTROLLING  VANDALISM 

The  Commonwealth  shall  support   local  efforts  to 
reduce  vandalism  and  promote  maintenance  and  use 
of  parks  and  recreation  areas. 


Policy   8   -     TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Commonwealth  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  cities  and  towns  to  help  with  their 
open  space  and  recreation  planning  and 
management . 

Policy   9   -      FUNDING  ASSISTANCE 

The  Commonwealth  shall  provide  expanded  funding 
assistance  to  cities  and  towns  for  their  open  space 
and  recreation  capital  needs. 

Policy    10-     MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  assist  cities  and  towns  in 
the  development  of  efficient  maintenance  programs 
for  parks  and  recreation  areas. 


D.     RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  all  significant 
natural  resources  are  adequately  protected. 

Policy    1 1  -     COASTAL  AREAS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  coastal  areas. 

Policy    12-      NATURAL  HABITATS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  wildlife  and  wild  plants  to  preserve 
the  diversity  and  health  of  natural  community 
ecosystems.      Special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to 
the  preservation  and  recovery  of  rare  and 
endangered  species  and  threatened  ecosystems. 


Policy    13-      FOREST  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote 
responsible  public  and  private  forest  management 
practices. 

Policy    Ik-     WATER  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection,   restoration  and  preservation  of 
wetlands,   watersheds  and  aquifers. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Policy  Statements 


Policy    15-     AGRICULTURAL  LANDS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  prime  agricultural  soils  and 
farm  land . 

Policy    16-     GEOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  significant  geological  resources. 

E.     SCENIC,  RECREATIONAL  AND  HISTORIC 
RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  all  significant 
scenic,  recreational  and  historic  resources  are 
adequately  protected. 

Policy   17-     SCENIC  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  significant  scenic  resources. 

Policy   18-     RECREATIONAL  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  recreational  resources  and  the 
development  of  needed  recreational  facilities. 

Policy   19-     HISTORIC  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  the  state's  important 
historic  and  archeo logical  resources. 


F.     ACCESS  FOR  DISABLED  PEOPLE 


The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  disabled 
people  have  access  to  the  recreational 
opportunities  of  the  state's  forests  and  parks. 


G.      PUBLIC  AWARENESS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  the  residents 
of  Massachusetts  are  well-informed  about 
recreational  opportunities  and  environmental 
issues. 

Policy   22-     PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  increase  the  public '  s 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  its  recreational 
resources. 

Policy   23-     PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  foster  a  wider 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  wise  use 
of  open  space  and  natural  resources. 

H.      IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  the  implementation 
of  these  policies  by  providing  adequate  resources 
to  the  specified  agencies. 

Policy  24-     STAFFING  NEEDS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  provide  for  adequate  staff 
to  the  specified  agencies. 


Policy   25-     ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Commonwealth  shall  continue  to  involve  the 
public  in  the  open  space  and  recreation  planning 
process. 

Policy   26-    COORDINATION  AMONG  ALL  STATE 
AGENCIES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  all 
state  agencies  to  ensure  compliance  with  these 
policies. 


Policy  20-     STAFF  AWARENESS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  train  all  park  personnel  to 
understand  the  limitations  and  the  capabilities  of 
disabled  people. 

Policy   21-     ELIMINATION  OF  PHYSICAL  BARRIERS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  provide  opportunities  for 
all  disabled  people  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
recreational  experiences. 
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Introduction 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  possesses  a 
magnificent  heritage  of  lakes  and  rivers,  .forests 
and  fields,  mountains  and  beaches.      It  also  has  a 
valuable  legacy  of  parks  and  park  systems,  many 
of  them  designed  by  the  great  landscape  architect , 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted.     This  combination  of 
natural  and  man-made  areas  gives  the 
Commonwealth  an  exceptional  range  of  recreational 
opportunities.      It  is  a  heritage  few  other  states 
can  rival. 

This  outdoor  heritage  is  one  of  the  principal 
components  of  tourism,  the  second  largest  industry 
in  Massachusetts.      It  is  also  one  of  the  major 
factors  influencing  businesses  to  locate  in  the 
Commonwealth,   bringing  economic  strength  and 
stability. 

It  is  important  to  preserve  and  enhance  this 
legacy,   both  to  benefit  current  residents  and  to 
ensure  that   future  generations  can  also  enjoy  these 
resources  and  can  continue  to  benefit  economically 
from  their  use. 


Ipswich  River,  Tops  field 
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INTRODUCTION 


Public  Land  Conservation 


The  attractiveness  of  these  features  creates  a 
problem  as  well  as  an  opportunity.      Because 
people  want  to  be  near  the  water  or  in  the  forest 
or  on  the  beach,  these  resources  begin  to 
disappear  as  houses  and  roads  are  constructed. 
This  development  is  charming  on  a  small  scale,  as 
the  many  picturesque  villages  of   New  England 
illustrate.      However,   when  it  runs  out  of  control, 
it  destroys  the  very  character  that  attracted 
growth  and  development  in  the  first  place. 

The  development  of  land  in  the  Commonwealth  must 
be  carefully  balanced  with  the  preservation  of  its 
unique  character.     The  importance  of  preserving 
open  space,  or  undeveloped  land,  must  be  weighed 
along  with  the  need  of  cities  and  towns  to 
strengthen  their  economic  position  by  encouraging 
business  and  residential  growth.      It  must  be  a 
matter  of  determining  where  to  develop  and  where 
to  preserve ,   rather  than  choosing  between 
development  and  conservation. 

PUBLIC  LAND  CONSERVATION 

Massachusetts  has  a   long  tradition  of  balancing 
land  use  with  land  conservation.      Between   1630 
and   1640,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  passed 
several  ordinances  which  ensured  continued  public 
access  to  the  tide  lands  and  to  great  ponds  for 
hunting,   fishing  and  navigating.     Thus,  the 
importance  of  certain  land  areas  and  waterways  to 
the  well-being  of  the  general  public  was 
recognized  long  before  there  was  a  threat  of 
heavy  population. 


INTRODUCTION 


Public  Land  Conservation 


The  special  character  of  Massa- 
chusetts towns  is  easily  lost 
when  building  and  development 
are  not  sensitively  carried  out. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Public  Land  Conservation 


Over  the  next   200  years,  the  forests  of   New 
England  were  gradually  cleared  for  agricultural 
production  as  the  population  grew.     T\vo  rather 
unrelated  events  may  have  prevented  these  forests 
from  being  cut  down  entirely.      In   1849,  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  drew  thousands  of 
families  away  from   New  England  and  ten  years 
later  the  Civil  War  drew  nearly  every  able-bodied 
farmer  into  the  Army.     Many  of  those  who 
survived  the  war  decided  to  begin  a  new  life  in 
more  fertile  regions  and  never  returned  to  their 
stony   New  England  fields. 

This  wholesale  abandonment  of  farming  resulted  in 
the  growth  of  new  forests,  mostly  Eastern  white 
pine  and  American  chestnut,  on  some  one  million 
acres  in  Massachusetts.     At  the  same  time,  the 
expansion  of  many  industries  relying  on  forest 
products  created  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
amount  of  timber  needed  for  building  and 
manufacturing  throughout  the  nation. 


1  700  -  Pre-  European  settlement 
mixed  forest.  Photograph  of 
Massachusetts  Landscape  Dio- 
rama at  Harvard  Forest,  Peters- 
ham. 


1740  -  Period  of  pioneer  subsis- 
tence farming.  Harvard  Forest 
Diorama. 
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1830-  Height  of  intensive  farm- 
ing. Harvard  Forest  Diorama. 


1910  -  First  crop  of  old-field 
white  pine  take  over  after  aban- 
donment of  farms.  Harvard  For- 
est Diorama. 


1930  -  Hardwoods  form  second 
growth  forest.  Harvard  Forest 
Diorama. 
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By  the    1890' s,  the  health  and  existence  of 
Massachusetts'   forests  was  threatened.      "Cut  and 
run"  logging  practices  were  destroying  thousands 
of  acres  of  land.      For  example,   loggers  had 
stripped  the  trees  off  the  east  face  of  Mt. 
Greylock  and  had  plans  to  cut  the  north  face.      In 
addition  to  damaging  the  appearance  of  the  State's 
highest  peak,  this  caused  serious  erosion  and  land 
slides. 

The  forests  were  also  threatened  by  fires,   ignited 
largely  by  the  sparks  of  locomotives  on  the 
flourishing  railroad  system,  and  serious 
infestations  of  gypsy  moths  and  chestnut  blight. 


Extensive  forest  fires  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  devasted 
many  acres  of  land.  Without  a 
program  to  assist  towns  in  fire 
protection,  fires  often  burned 
for  days.  (DEM  archive  photos). 


Following  a  fire  in  Wendell  that 
destroyed  over  7,000  acres,  the 
Legislature  enacted  its  fire  con- 
trol program  in  1910.  Shown 
here,  fire  control  equipment 
circa  1925. 
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At  that  time  the  state  had  no  power  to  buy  and 
administer  public  iands.     Charles  W.   Eliot, 
landscape  architect  and  son  of  the  former 
president  of  Harvard  University,   saw  the 
tremendous  need  to  preserve  and  manage  land 
through  public  ownership.      Due  to  his  efforts,  the 
Legislature  created  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations   (now  the  Trustees  of  Reservations)   in 
1891  and  the  Metropolitan  Parks  District   (now 
Metropolitan  District  Commission)   in  1892.      In 
1899,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  creation  of 
the  Mt.   Grey  lock  State  Reservation  and  the  first 
8,000  acres  of  public  land  were  acquired. 


Chestnut  trees  were  valuable  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
railroad  ties  and  building  materi- 
als. Shown  here,  chestnut  tree 
beginning  to  show  signs  of 
blight.  Circa  1914. 


The  chestnut  blight  caused  the 
most  rapid  and  complete  oblit- 
eration of  a  forest  species  in  the 
history  of  New  England.  By 
1926,  nearly  every  American 
Chestnut  tree  in  Massachusetts 
was  dead  or  dying.  Shown  here, 
stand  of  chestnut  trees  killed  by 
blight,  c.1920. 
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As  more  and  more  land  was  devastated  by 
unprincipled  logging,   fire  and  blight,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  enacted  the  Reforestation 
Act  of   1908.     Owners  of  woodlands  could  deed 
their  land  to  the  Commonwealth  for   10  years. 
The  forest  was  replanted  during  that  time  and  the 
owner  could  then  reclaim  the   land  for  the  price  of 
reforestation.      If  not  reclaimed,  the  state  kept 
the   land.      By   1928,  Massachusetts  acquired  more 
land  than  it  could  then  efficiently  administer  and 
it  abandoned  the  program. 

In   191 4,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $90,000  to 
acquire  wastelands  for  reforestation,   provided  not 
more  than  $5.00  per  acre  be  spent.      By   1930, 
115,000  acres  of  wasted  and  burned  land  had 
been  bought  and  replanted  with  seedlings  from 
state  nurseries.     This  program,   with  the   long- 
term  objective  of  sustained  yield  of  marketable 
timber,   resulted  in  the  sale  of   6  million  board 
feet  for  $100,000  between   1940  and   1954. 


The  goal  of  state  forests  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  was  tim- 
ber production.  Seed  was  col- 
lected from  pine  cones  at  state 
nurseries.  (DEM  archive  photos). 
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This  early  period  of  public  land  conservation  had 
as  its  primary  goals  timber  production,  water 
conservation  and  the  restoration  of  wildlife. 
Recreation  was  confined  to  small  areas  and 
general  public  access  was  limited  because  there 
were  not  enough  state  foresters  to  manage  these 
extensive  lands  and  provide  safe  public  facilities. 


By  1918,  the  conservation  ethic  was  so  thoroughly 
ingrained  in  the  mind  of  the  public  that  when  a 
major  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  was 
proposed,   it  included  an  unequivocal  call  for 
resource  protection.     Article  49  states: 

The  conservation,  development  and  utilization 
of  the  agricultural,  mineral,   forest,   water 
and  other  natural  resources  of  the 
commonwealth  are  public  uses... 


Seedlings  were  transported  from 
beds  in  nurseries  to  'wastelands' 
acquired  by  the  state. 
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The  Twenties  brought  a  period  of  unparalleled 
economic  growth  and  land  development.     The 
unrestrained  nature  of  this  development  prompted 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a  special  commission  to 
study  the  needs  and  uses  of  open  spaces.      Under 
the   leadership  of  Charles  Eliot,  the  nephew  of 
Charles  W.   Eliot,  this  commission  drew  up  an 
Open  Space  Plan  for  the  Commonwealth  which 
warned  that  rapid,   unplanned  urban  and  suburban 
expansion  would  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
forests,   fields,   rivers  and  lakes  that  gave 
Massachusetts  its  special  character. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to 
preserve  beautiful  and  historic  places  in  a  time  of 
economic  expansion.     At  the  time  of  this 
planning,  the  major  task  was  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  need  to  preserve  the  scenic 
character  of  the  Commonwealth  when  as  yet  there 
was  little  to  illustrate  the  coming  crisis. 

The  Commission  developed  a  plan  that  would 
accomodate  growth  and  development  while  also 
preserving  significant  tracts  of  land.     This  plan 
called  for  the  acquisition  of  large   land  areas 
throughout  the  state  as  jvell  as  a  major  greenbelt 
around  the  Boston  Metropolitan  area,  the  Bay 
Circuit.     This  plan  was  refined  in   1933  by  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,  who  specified 
individual  parcels  of  land,   whereas  the  Eliot  plan 
had  only  generally  delineated  areas  of  concern. 


In  1929,  Charles  Eliot,  working 
with  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  the  Needs  and  Uses  of  Open 
Spaces  and  the  Trustees  of  Pub- 
lic Reservations,  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  linear  'green- 
belt'  of  protected  landscape 
around  Boston,  The  Bay  Circuit. 
At  left,  the  North  River,  Marsh- 
field. 
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The  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  began  constructing 
roads  and  recreation  facilities 
in  state  forests  in  1929. 
(DEM  archive  photo). 
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A  turning  point  for  Massachusetts  state  forests 
came  in  1933,  when  in  response  to  the  severe 
unemployment  of  the  Depression,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  created  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  providing  for  forest 
improvement  and  natural  resource  development  by 
men  and  boys  paid  $1.00  per  day.     The  COC 
continued  for   15  years,  and  at  its  height,    10,000 
men  and  boys  lived  in  51  camps  and  worked  on 
over   170,000  acres  of  land  in  Massachusetts. 


Through  the  work  of  the  COC,  roads  and 
recreation  facilities  were  built  in  the  state 
forests,  allowing  for  the  first  time,   real  public 
use  of  public  land. 


Due  to  the  work  of  the  CCC, 
use  of  State  forests  was  ex- 
tended to  the  public  for 
recreation  during  the  Thir- 
ties and  Forties. 
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Since  that  time,  the  Trustees  and  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Management ,  as  well  as  other 
agencies  and  organizations,  have  acquired  many  of 
the  parcels  mentioned  in  the  Trustees   1933  plan 
and  have  set  them  aside  for  public  use. 
However,  much  of  what  was  not  acquired  has  been 
built  up  and  developed  in  ways  which  have 
destroyed  the  natural  resources  and  the  character 
of  the  land. 


The  mandate  of  Article  kl  of  the  Amendments  of 
the    (Massachusetts)  Constitution  was  expanded  in 
1967  in  Article  97  whereby  the  right  of  the 
people  to  "clean  air  and  water... and  the  natural, 
scenic,  historic  and  esthetic  qualities  of  their 
environment"  was  established. 

Massachusetts  again  has  the  opportunity  to  develop 
a  master  plan  that  preserves  landscape  character 
in  order  to  encourage  and  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  development.     The  fact  that  tourism  is 
such  a  critical  component  of  the  present  and 
future  economy  of  the  Commonwealth  underscores 
the  need  to  protect  and  enhance  the  scenic 
qualities  and  recreational  opportunities  of  the 
state. 


Cape  Cod  is  now  experienc- 
ing tremendous  growth  and 
development  which  is  threat- 
ening water  supply  and  water 
quality  as  well  as  scenic  char- 
acter. 
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FUTURE  CONCERNS 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  patterning  a  new 
pian  after  the  eariy  plans  of  Eiiot  and  the 
Trustees,  which  concentrated  on  the  preservation 
of  scenic  qualities.      However,  a  plan  for  the 
Eighties  must  go  further  and  address  a  number  of 
other  important  issues  in  addition  to  the  scenic 
heritage. 

URBAN  PARKS  -     One  new  consideration  is  the 
legacy  of  urban  park  systems  that  were  designed 
by  Olmsted  and  other  master  landscape  architects. 
These  parks  are  in  neighborhoods  that  desperately 
need  recreation  facilities,   but  have  been  severely 
neglected  in  recent  years. 


Soil  erosion  contributes  to 
the  accumulation  of  litter  and 
debris  at  Leverett  Pond,  Olm- 
sted Park,  Brookline. 


For  years,   urban  parks  have  been  the  responsi- 
bility of  municipal  governments.      But  municipal 
revenues  are  increasingly  inadequate  to  support  the 
enormous  costs  of  revitalization  and  maintenance. 
The  traditional  means  of  providing  open  space  and 
recreation  at  the  local  level  have  been  greatly 
diminished  and  are  not  likely  to  be  significantly 
strengthened  in  the  near  future.      It  may  now  be 
appropriate  for  state  government  to  take  the 
initiative  in  assisting  cities  and  towns  in  the 
provision  of  open  space  and  recreation. 
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RURAL  LAND  DEVELOPMENT   -  Another  issue  to  be 
considered  in  a  new  planning  effort  is  the 
increased  housing  construction  in  rural  and 
suburban  areas  that   is  eroding  and  destroying  the 
character  of  the   landscape. 

In  contrast  to  the  pattern  of  growth  in  urban 
areas  during  the  Forties  and  Fifties,  development 
in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  dispersed 
throughout  the  countryside. 

New  construction  in  previously  undeveloped,   scenic 
areas  not  only  threatens  the  visual  character  of 
the  landscape  but  fosters  inefficient  development 
patterns  and  leads  to  costly  new  public  expendi- 
tures.    This  in  turn  leads  to  an  increased 
deterioration  of  city  and  town  centers. 

LAND  COSTS  -  Most  important,  however,   is  that 
due  to  inflating  land  prices  and  the  current 
economic  situation,    land  conservation  cannot  be 
accomplished  simply  through  acquisition.      While 
acquisiton  is  certainly  the  most  effective  way  to 
protect  and  preserve  land,   it  is  not  possible  to 
buy  all  the   land  that  needs  to  be  protected. 


The  construction  of  major 
highways  is  one  indication  of 
increasing  land  development 
that  is  threatening  farmland. 
Shown  here,  Routes  2  and  91 
in  Greenfield. 
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With  funds  for  land  acquisition  so  limited,   it  is 
imperative  that  land  be  considered  for  acquisition 
only  in  extreme  cases,   such  as  for  protection  of 
critical  resources  or  for  public  access.      Unless 
one  or  both  of  these  criteria  are  met  for  a  piece 
of  land,  methods  of  protection  other  than  acqui- 
sition must  be  developed  and  applied. 

THE  "SCORPw 

The  preparation  of  this  report  coincides  with  the 
revision  of  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan   (SCORP).     The  SCORP  process 
was  established  in  1965  as  a  requirement  imposed 
by  the  federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
(LWCF)  Act  on  all  states  receiving  grants  from 
the  fund.     Through  this  process,  the  states 
periodically  examine  recreation  issues  and  establish 
policies  which  provide  direction  for  the  allocation 
of  DJCF  grants  and  guide  their  recreation  planning 
in  general.     This  was  last  done  in  Massachusetts 
in   1978. 


The  LWCF  grants  that  the  Commonwealth  receives 
provide  50%  reimbursement  assistance  for  planning, 
acquisition  and  development  of  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  facilities.     A  major  portion  of  the 
money  is  awarded  to  cities  and  towns  for  local 
recreation  projects.     The  remainder  is  used  by 
DEM  for  projects  with  statewide  significance. 

RECENT  PROGRAMS 

The   1978  SCORP  initiated  a  number  of  innovative 
statewide  programs  that  have  been  implemented  and 
are  highly  successful. 

URBAN  HERITAGE  STATE  PARKS  -  Om  of  the  most 
exciting  programs  to  emerge  from  the   1978  SCORP 
was  the  Urban  Heritage  State  Park  program  in 
DEM.     Eight  Urban  Heritage  State  Parks  have  been 
developed  in  response  to  the  need  to  revitalize 
older  urban  centers  while  also  providing  open 
space  for  people  in  densely  populated  areas. 
These  parks  are  designed  to  capitalize  on  the 
historical  contributions  of  town  residents  in  the 
past  during  times  of  early  industrial  development. 
The  assumption  behind  these  parks  is  that  a 
commitment  to  physical  improvement  to  the  town 
center  on  the  part  of  state  government  will 
stimulate  new  private  investment  there. 


The  preservation  of  the  arch- 
itectural character  of  Massachu- 
setts' older  cities  is  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  Urban  Heritage 
State  Park  Program.  At  left, 
mills  in  Lowell. 
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The  Lowell  Heritage  State  Park  was  the  first  to 
be  completed.      In  its  first  year  of  operation, 
there  were   WO, 000  visits  recorded,   thus 
contributing  significantly  to  tourism  in  Lowell. 
State  planners  are  coordinating  activities  of  the 
developers  of  a  new  Lowell  Hilton  and  working 
with  Wang  Laboratories  on  a  new  training  center 
to  be  located  in  the  most  significant  downtown 
redevelopment  parcel.     An  estimated  $12  to  $20 
have  been  committed  to  downtown  development  by 
private  concerns  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
State . 

Also,   by  the  time  construction  was  only  k0% 
completed  on  the   Holyoke  Heritage  State  Park, 
there  was  already  considerable  new  commercial 
activity  in  the  surrounding  area.      Six  other  Urban 
Heritage  State  Parks  in  North  Adams,   Fall  River, 
Springfield,  Gardner,  Lynn  and  Lawrence  are  under 
construction. 


Historic  water  power  turbine 
interpretation  at  Lowell  Heri- 
tage State  Park. 


Public  sailing  program  oper- 
ated by  a  private  nonprofit 
group  using  Heritage  State 
Park  facilities  on  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  Lowell. 


J  REGATTA^ 
BOATING  PROGRAM 
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NATURAL  HERITAGE  HIOGRAM  -  The   1978  SCORP 
also  called  for  the  development  of  a  Natural 
Heritage  Program  in  coordination  with  The  Nature 
Conservancy.     The  program  has  compiled  data  on 
the  location  and  status  of  rare  plant  and  animal 
species,  plant  communities,  aquatic  habitats  and 
other  unique  natural  features  in  the 
Commonwealth.     This  information  is  stored  in  a 
set  of  cross-referenced  map,  computer  and  manual 
files  that  are  continually  updated.     The  inventory 
is  used  to  develop  priorities  for  site  protection. 

In  its  four  years  of  operation,  the  Natural 
Heritage  Program  has  become  a  reliable  and 
heavily  used  data  management  system.     Mapped 
"occurrences"  of  species  or  communities  total 
nearly  3,000  throughout  the  state.     Much  staff 
time  is  now  spent  responding  to  user  requests 
including  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Massachusetts  Environmental  Policy  Act  Office 
(MEPA).     To  date,  over   1,500  projects  have  been 
reviewed;    18%  posed  possible  threats  to  sensitive 
ecological  sites. 


Tyto  alba,  barn  owl  —  listed 
as  a  rare  but  stable  species. 


Lilium  superbum,   Turk's-cap 
lily  —  a  rare  species. 


■  ■  ■    ■  ■■  .■ 
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SIGN  PROGRAM  -     The    1978  SCORP  called  for 
improved  public  awareness  of  recreation 
opportunities  in  the  Commonwealth.      In   1982,  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Management 
established  an  agency -wide  program  of  graphic 
standards.     Centered  around  a  newly -designed 
Department  seal,  the  standards  apply  to 
brochures,   stationery,   uniform  patches  and 
roadside  and  park  signs.     The  initial 
implementation  of  the  program  involves  placing 
over   500  signs  leading  visitors  from  major 
highways  to  park  entrances  at  71   DEM  forests  and 
parks. 


COASTAL  ACQUISITION  PROGRAM  -  One  other 
major  program  called  for  in  the  previous  SCORP 
was  a  Coastal  Acquisition  Program  to  identify 
coastal  areas  with  the  greatest  potential  for 
recreation  and  conservation  uses.      Since  that  time 
several  major  coastal  areas  have  been  acquired  by 
DEM,    including  the   432-acre  South  Cape  Beach  in 
Mashpee  which  was  acquired  in  December  of   1982 
after  a  twenty  year  effort.     Other  sites  are  South 
Beach  in  Edgartown,    Halibut  Point   in  Rockport  and 
Washburn  Island  in  Falmouth. 
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South  Cape  Beach,  Mashpee. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THIS  REPORT 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  lay  the 
framework  for  a  new  Open  Space  Master  Plan  that 
will  continue  the  work  begun  in  these  earlier 
plans.     The  underlying  assumption  is  that  some  of 
the  Commonwealth's  greatest  assets  are  its  natural 
resources  and  the  recreational  opportunities  they 
present  and  that  the  quality  of  life  in  Massachu- 
setts can  be  improved  through  the  wise  use  of  its 
outdoor  heritage. 

Massachusetts  residents  are  fortunate  that  much  of 
this  outdoor  heritage  has  been  preserved  and 
protected  and  is  open  to  the  public.     There  are  a 
variety  of  agencies  -  public  and  private,   state  and 
local  -  that  own  and  manage  land  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  it  available  to  the  public. 
These  include  statewide  and  local  nonprofit 
organizations  as  well  as  federal,   state  and 
municipal  government  agencies   ( see  Appendix  1 ) . 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Management 
(DEM)  has  embarked  on  the  development  of 
policies  and  plans  for  the  use  of  the  natural 


Swimming  at  Pearl  Hill  State 
Park,  Townsend. 
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resources  of  the  state.     This  report  sets  forth 
findings  and  recommendations  in  this  area.      Its 
main  objective  is  to  create  a  plan  of  action.      In 
developing  this  plan,   DEM  planners  have  consulted 
with  officials  in  other  state,   federal  and  local 
agencies  as  well  as  with  a  broad  sample  of 
individuals  outside  government  to  gain  their  ideas 
concerning  the  use  and  protection  of  these 
resources   (see  Chapter   3). 

There  are  several  factors  at  this  time  which 
necessitate  a  more  comprehensive  planning  effort 
than  is  required  in  SCORP. 

One  is  that  as  a  result  of   "Proposition  2±,"     a 
"cap"  on  the  rate  of  taxation  of  real  property 
(2i%  of  assessed  value)  and  a  limit  to  the  rate 
of  growth  in  local  revenues  and  local  expenditures 
(2i%     per  year),   local  governments  are 
increasingly  unable  to  provide  adequate  recreation 
and  land  conservation  services   (see  Chapter  Five 
for  further  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
Proposition   2|). 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  most  valuable 
parcels  of  land  are  being  developed  for  housing, 
commercial  and  industrial  uses.      In  addition,   it 
has  been  50  years  since  the  last  truly 
comprehensive  look  at   land  conservation  in 
Massachusetts  was  undertaken  and  time,   money  and 
land  are  running  out. 

Therefore,  this  document  outlines  a  plan  of  action 
which  is  intended  to  address  all  the  major  land 
planning  problems  facing  the  Commonwealth  today. 


Public  open  spaces  provide 
recreation  opportunities  for 
all  ages. 
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REPORT  FORMAT 

Chapter  Two  of  this  report  describes  the 
characteristics  and  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth,   its  people  and  the  recreational 
facilities  and  open  space  that  are  available  for 
public  use. 

Chapter  Three  explains  the  ways  that  members  of 
the  public  were  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report.     Several  different  groups  were  convened 
for  the  identification  of  the  problem  areas  in  the 
provision  of  recreation  and  open  space  and  in  the 
development  of  policies  to  address  those  problems. 

Chapter  Four  is  perhaps  the  most  important  section 
of  the  Report.      It  outlines  a  coordinated  set  of 
policies  along  with  specific  actions  that  should  be 
taken  to  implement  those  policies. 

Chapter  Five  summarizes  some  of  the  alternate 
sources  of  funding  for  resource  protection  and 
recreation  planning  that  other  states  have  tried 
that  should  be  studied  for  use  in  the 
Commonwealth . 

Appendix  1  consists  of  a  description  of  the  most 
significant  land  managing  organizations  in 
Massachusetts.      It  is  meant  to  clarify  the 
different  goals,   functions  and  responsibilities  of 
many  of  the  government  agencies  and  private 
organizations  that  own  and  manage  land  for  public 
use. 

Other  technical  appendices  are  referred  to 
throughout  the  report ,  and  are  available  upon 
request  from  the  Planning  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Management. 


Winning  team  passes  onlook- 
ers at  canoe  regatta  at  Quin- 
sigamond  State  Park,  Worces- 
ter. 
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Massachusetts  is  a  small  state,   ranking  only  45th 
in  the  nation  in  terms  of  size,   but  it  encompasses 
a  wealth  of  cultural,   recreational  and 
environmental  resources.     From  the  beaches  of 
Cape  Cod  to  the  mountains  of  the  Berkshires,  the 
Commonwealth  provides  a  tremendous  variety  of 
experiences  for' its  residents  and  visitors. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Massachusetts  has  a  wide  variety  of  physiographic 
characteristics  providing  a  great  diversity  of 
ecological  habitats  and  recreational  opportunities. 

Much  of  the  Massachusetts  landscape  was  shaped 
by  a  continental  ice  sheet  that  receded  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  years  ago.      As  the  glacier 
advanced  and  retreated,    it   scraped  away  at 
existing  landforms  in  some  areas  and  deposited  the 
eroded  materials  in  others.     Consequently, 
Massachusetts  is  notably  stony,   much  of   it   is 
littered  with  glacial  boulders. 

Bash  Bish  Falls,  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 
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Natural  lakes  are  among  the  most  important 
recreational  features  resulting  from  glaciation. 
As  ice  cleared  the  land  of  soil  cover ,  debris  was 
dumped,  clogging  valleys  and  damming  streams  to 
form   lakes,   swamps  and  waterfalls.     Melting 
glacial  ice  is  also  responsible  for  the  many 
circular  ponds,  or  kettleholes,  which  dot  the 
land. 

More  than   1,200  miles  of  tidal  coastline,    5,600 
miles  of  rivers  and  streams  and   2,850   lakes, 
ponds  and  reservoirs  endow  Massachusetts  with  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  beautiful  landscapes  and 
recreation  opportunities. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  Massachusetts  is 
forested,   most  of  it  second  and  third  growth 
forests  that  have  reclaimed  land  that  was  timbered 
and  farmed  one  hundred  years  ago. 


One  of  the  many  kettlehole 
ponds  in  Massachusetts.  Round 
Pond,  Truro 
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The     Hopper,  a     protected 

wilderness  area  at  Mt.   Grey- 

lock        State  Reservation, 
Williamstown. 
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The  red  spruce  and  balsam  fir,  which  dominate 
the  higher  elevations  of  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  generally,   form  a  tightly  spaced  forest 
with  barren  floor  cover.     Red  spruce,  hemlock 
and  white  pine  are  the  principal  conifers  of 
northern  areas,  and  birch,  beech  and  maples  are 
the  dominant  hardwoods  which  give  these  regions 
brilliant  autumn  color  displays. 

In  areas  of  transition  hardwoods,  the  number  of 
species  increases  as  trees  common  to  both 
northern  and  southern  regions  are  found  in  varying 
mixtures.     Oak  and  hickory  are  the  most  common 
trees  where  soil  is  more  moist,  and  swamp  areas 
may  include  black  gum  and  Atlantic  cedar. 

Stunted  pitch  pines  and  oaks  abound  on  the  Cape 
and  Islands  and  in  southern  Plymouth  County.     The 
soils  in  these  areas  are  pure  sand  and  tend  to  be 
extremely  dry  and  sterile. 


Hardwoods 
State  Park. 


at      Cochituate 


Pitch    pines   and  scrub    oaks 
in  Plymouth. 
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POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 

While  Massachusetts  ranks   45th  in  the  country  in 
size,   it  ranks   11th  in  population,  making  it  the 
third  most  densely  populated  state   in  the  country. 
The   5.7  million  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  scattered  unevenly  throughout  the  state,  the 
vast  majority  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state . 


Massachusetts  Population  -   1980 


Massachusetts  Population  Density   -   1980 


SYMVU  computer  generated 
maps  comparing  population 
and  population  density  from 
1980  census.  Source:  Center 
for  Massachusetts  Data, 
Amherst. 
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In  addition,  areas  experiencing  population  growth 
are  scattered  unevenly  across  the  state,  with 
southeastern  Massachusetts  receiving  by  far  the 
most  extreme  pressure.     Population  growth  in  this 
area  is  nearing  a  hazardous  level  because  Cape 
Cod  is  located  over  an  aquifer  which  is  capable  of 
providing  only  a  limited  amount  of  safe  drinking 
water .     Development  beyond  the  aquifer  ■  s 
threshold  will  result  in  insufficient  water  pressure 
as  well  as  contaminated  drinking  water. 

Population  Growth,    1940  to   1950 
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•  100  people  added  per  year    V  • 

Population  Growth,    1950  to   1960 
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Population  growth  in  Massa- 
chusetts -  1940  to  1970, 
from  "City  and  Town  Centers, 
A  Program  for  Growth,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  State  Planning,  Sep- 
tember 1977.  Population 
groivth  1970  to  1980,  from 
1980  census  data. 
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100  people  added  per  year 
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Population  Growth,    1960  to    1970 
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•     100   people  added  per  year 
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Population  Growth,    1970  to    1980 
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PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION 
RESOURCES 

Unfortunately,  the  existence  of  a  particular 
resource  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  it  can  be 
used  by  everyone  who  happens  to  be  nearby  or 
that  it  will  continue  to  exist  indefinitely.     Quite 
frequently,  the  land  is  owned  by  someone  who 
chooses  to  use  it  privately.      In  order  to  ensure 
public  access  to  some  of  the  prime  areas  of  the 
state,   it  is  important  that  a  number  of  these 
areas  are  held  in  public  ownership  or  made 
available  for  public  use  by  some  other  means. 

There  are  four  main  categories  of  agencies  and 
organizations  which  own  land  for  public  use: 
Federal,   state,   municipal  and  private   (see 
Appendix  1).     Together,  these  groups  own  nearly 
one  million  acres  of  land  across  the  State. 

Almost  60%  of  all  state  land  in  Massachusetts  is 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Management.     These   259,374  acres  provide 
forests,  parks  and  playgrounds  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  Massachusetts  residents  and  visitors. 


Lake  Quinsigamond  at  Quin- 
sigamond  State  Park,  Worces- 
ter. 
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Management.     These   259,374  acres  provide 
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Lake  Quinsigamond  at  Quin- 
sigamond  State  Park,  Worces- 
ter. 
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Many  programs  have  been  developed  in  order  to 
ensure  wise  use  of  public  lands.     Some  programs 
are  designed  to  protect  certain  natural  resources. 
Other  programs  are  intended  to  enhance  the 
public's  enjoyment  of  the  land.     Some  are  a 
combination  of  both. 


Resource  Protection  -     As  in  the  early  days  of 
public  land  conservation  in  the  Commonwealth, 
resource  protection  remains  an  important  part  of 
the  State's  activities. 


Pasture   near  Buzzard's  Bay, 
Westport. 


The  Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction 
Program   (APR)  was  established  by  the  legislature 
in  December,    1977,  to  protect  the  Common- 
wealth's rapidly  diminishing  farmland  resources 
through  the  purchase  of  Agricultural  Preservation 
Restrictions,  commonly  known  as  development 
rights. 

It  is  a  voluntary  program  whereby  farmland  owners 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
to  sell  a  restriction  on  all  or  a  portion  of  their 
property.     After  field  inspections,  a  screening 
and  selection  process,  appraisals,  and  approval  by 
the  Agricultural  Lands  Preservation  Committee,  the 
Commonwealth  acquires  these  deed  restrictions, 
which  run  in  perpetuity,  and  prohibit  all  non- 
agricultural  uses.     Title  to  the  land  still  rests 
with  the  landowner  who  enjoys  all  the  traditional 
rights  of  property  ownership,  except  the  right  to 
develop  the  land  for  non -agricultural  purposes. 


Since  the  program's  inception,  more  than  9,640 
acres  have  been  protected  statewide.     There  are 
also  more  than  5,500  acres  currently  under 
consideration.     To  date,  the  legislature  has 
appropriated  a  total  of  forty  million  dollars  to 
fund  the  program.     The  Massachusetts  program  is 
now  the  largest,  most  active  statewide  purchase  of 
development  rights  program  in  the  country  and  is 
being  used  as  a  model  by  other  states  considering 
similar  farmland  protection  techniques. 

In  1981,   DEM's  Massachusetts  Landscape 
Inventory  identified  the  Commonwealth's  most 
scenic  rural  areas.     These  distinctive  and  note- 
worthy landscapes  make  up  about  9%  of  the  total 
land  area  of  the  state,  and  represent  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  economic  wellbeing 
of  the  Commonwealth:    its  quality  of   life. 

The  DEM  staff  surveyed  the  state  and  mapped  the 
general  boundaries  of  prime  scenic  areas. 

The  Inventory  is  being  used  by  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  as  one  of  the  criteria  for 
selection  of  farms  for  the  Agricultural 
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Preservation  Restriction  Program  and  has  been  the 
basis  at  conferences  for  discussions  on  new  ways 
to  protect   rural  landscapes.      Several  regional 
nonprofit  organizations  have  initiated  a  pilot 
project  to  refine  the  survey  at  a   local  level. 

Most   important ,    it  serves  as  the  basis  for  the 
promotion  of  a  statewide   landscape  preservation 
effort  that  will  give  special  status  to 
Massachusetts'    scenic  areas. 

The  Massachusetts  Scenic  Rivers  Program  was 

established  in   1977  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  for  their  recreational  uses  as 
well. 

Local  conservation  groups  nominated  rivers  for 
inclusion  in  the  program  and  DEM   staff   inventoried 
them,   gathering  information  concerning  over    150 
different  aspects  of  the  rivers,   such  as  their 
scenic  qualities,   the  adjacent   land  uses  and  water 
flow.      Following  computer  analysis  of  these 
factors,   the  rivers  were  divided  into   five 
classifications  representing  the  diversity  of  rivers^ 
of  the  Commonwealth,    from  wild  mountain  streams 
such  as  Hopper  Brook  to   large  urban  rivers  such 
as  the  Charles. 

The  final  list  of   46  rivers  and  streams  are 
considered  priorities  for  protection  and  are 
monitored  closely  for  other  projects  which  would 
adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the  river.      The 
Scenic  Rivers  Program  provides  technical  assistance 
to   local  groups  for  developing  management  plans 
and  guidelines  which  propose  the  most  appropriate 
and  effective  means  of  protecting  the   river. 
These  techniques  include  deed  restrictions,    locally 
adopted  by -Jaws  and  regulations. 


Area  proposed  for  Scenic 
Cultural  designation  under 
DEM  Scenic  River  Program: 
Sudbury  River,  Lincoln 
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In  1978,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Management  and  The   Nature  Conservancy 
established  the  Massachusetts  Natural  Heritage 
Program     (NHP).     The  purpose  of  this  joint 
undertaking  was  to  create  within  state  government 

a  systematic  and  cost-effective  method  for 
conserving  Massachusetts'  most  underprotected 
biological  resources. 

The  goal  of  the   Natural  Heritage  Program  is  to 
identify  and  inventory  the  rarest  and  most 
biologically  significant  natural  features  in  the 
state.     This  is  accomplished  by  compiling  lists  of 
key  ecological  features,  cataloguing  site -specific 
information  on  critical  areas  and  rare  species, 
and  incorporating  this  information  into  the  decision 
making  process. 


Cypripedium  calceolus,  yellow 
lady's  slipper,  occurs  in  a  hab- 
itat not  often  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Thus,  the   NHP,   now  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Fisheries,  Wildlife  and  Recreational 
Vehicles,   is  a  comprehensive  system  which 
integrates  the  processes  of  ecological  inventory, 
data  management  and  analysis,  and  environmental 
review  with  the  establishment  of  land  protection 
priorities. 

Casmerodius  albus,  great 
egret,  uncommon  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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In  1983,   DEM  initiated  a  Cultural  Resource 
Project  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  important 
historic,  archeo logical  and  cultural  resources  in 
its  forests  and  parks.     The  first  phase  of  this 
project,  an  inventory  of  all  known  and  potential 
historic  and  archeo  logical  sites,   is  being  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission.      Following  the  completion  of  the 
inventory,   management  recommendations  based  on 
the  policies  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission  and  other  historical  and  archeological 
preservation  groups  will  be  incorporated  into 
management  plans  for  each  of  the  parks. 
Interpretive  programs  will  also  be  developed  that 
will  allow  park  visitors  to  understand  and  better 
appreciate  the  State's  unique  history. 


Recreation  and  Public  Use   -  In  Massachusetts,  the 
state  government  responsibility  for  outdoor 
recreation  is  shared  by  three  agencies:   tne 
Department  of  Environmental  Management    (DEM), 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission   (MDC)  and 
the  Deapartment  of  Fisheries,  Wildlife  and 
Recreational  Vehicles   (DFW&RV).     The  full  range 
of  facilities  provided  by  these  agencies,  together 
with  those  of  some  of  the  major  private,   nonprofit 
open  space  groups  in  the  state ,   is  set  forth  in 
Appendix  2   (available  upon  request  from  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Management ) . 


Rockstrewn  stream  provides 
recreation  opportunities  at 
Willard  Brook  State  Forest, 
Townsend. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 


Public  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Resources 


Since  the  work  of  the  federal  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps   (CCC)   in  the  Thirties  made  public  access  to 
state  forests  possible,   DEM  has  developed  many 
programs  aimed  at  enhancing  the  public's 
enjoyment  of  these  lands. 

The  policies  guiding  acquisition  have  changed 
considerably  from  the  early  days  when  wasteland 
reclamation  and  timber  production  were  the  only 
concerns.      In  1931,  Chapter   132A  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Laws  provided  a  recreation 
manaate  and  D£V\  now  nas  specific  policies 
targeted  at  filling  unmet  recreation  needs  as  well 
as  for  conserving  outstanding  natural  resources. 
A  current  focus  of  DEM  acquisition,   for  instance, 
has  been  land  fronting  on  salt  water,   for  better 
conservation  and  recreation  functions. 

The  development  of  recreation  facilities  in  state 
parks  has  continued  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
although  many  of  the  original  CCC  facilities  are 
still  being  used. 


Picnic  and  camping  facilities 
at  Myles  Standish  State  Park, 
Plymouth. 


The  kinds  of  facilities  offered  vary  from  park  to 
park  and  range  from  bath  houses  and  boat  ramps 
to  picnic  tables  and  grills  to  areas  for  scenic 
viewing. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 


Public  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Resources 


DEM,   MDC  and  DFW&RV  maintain  trails  for  many 
different  uses.      In  addition,  they  have  cooperated 
with  regional  nonprofit  organizations,   such  as  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,   and  with  the  federal 
government  to  upgrade  and  secure  a  53 -mile 
segment  of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

The  Cape  Cod  Rail  Trail  was  created  on  20  miles 
of  abandoned  railroad  right-of-way  in  Dennis, 
Harwich,   Brewster,  Orleans  and  Eastham.     This 
trail  for  bicyclists,  equestrians  and  hikers  passes 
state  and  federal  parks,   salt  marshes,   cranberry 
bogs,   freshwater  ponds,  camping  areas  and 
historic  and  cultural  attractions. 

A  program  for  state  forest  and  park  management , 
balancing  competing  demands  and  identifying  and 
protecting  natural  and  historic  park  resources,   has 
been  initiated  by  DEM  for  all  its  holdings. 
Entitled  "Guidelines  for  Operation  and  Land 
Stewardship"   (C-.O.A.L.S.  ) ,  the  management 
planning  effort  is  designed  to  ensure  the  best  open 
space  and  recreational  opportunities  for  Bay  State 
residents  and  visitors  now  and  in  the   future. 


Trails  at  Myles  Standish  State 
Forest,  Plymouth. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

Public  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Resources 


One  of  the  state's  most  publicized  recreation 
institutions  in  recent  years  is  DEM's  program  of 
Urban  Heritage  State  Parks.     These  parks,  on 
both  new  and  restored  urban  recreation  sites, 
focus  on  the  cultural  history  of  the  municipality. 
Funded  by  $35  million  in  state  funds  through 
1983,  the  Heritage  State  Parks  provide  a  stimulus 
for  local  economic  revitalization.      Projects  are 
under  construction  in  Lowell,  Lynn,   Fall  River, 
Gardner,    North  Adams,   Springfield,   Holyoke  and 
Lawrence.     Additional  Heritage  State  Parks  are  in 
the  planning  stage  in  several  more  cities. 


Neighborhood  kids  playing  in 
Robert  Frost  fountain,  devel- 
oped as  part  of  the  Lawrence 
Heritage  State  Park  at  Camp- 
agnone   Common,  Lawrence. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

Public  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Resources 


An  increasingly  important   facet  of  park 
management  is  interpretation,   that  combination  of 
education  and  recreation  activities  intended  to 
increase  the  visitor's  enjoyment  and  understanding, 
of  the  natural  and  social  environment  of  the  park. 

DEM  has  been  providing  interpretive  services  at  its 
parks  since   1974.      In  the  summer  of   1983,    50 
interpreters  worked  in  26  State  Parks  using  a 
variety  of  techniques  to  explain  to  visitors  the 
relationships  existing  within  the  environment  and 
between  the  environment  and  its  visitors.   The 
activities  sponsored  by  park  interpreters  include 
guided  hikes,  campfire  talks,   special  events  like 
fishing  derbies  and  boat  tours  and  demonstrations 
on  natural  dyes,   rock  climbing  and  themes 
pertaining  to  specific  parks. 


Kite-making  at  the  1981  Sky 
Awareness  Festival,  Savoy 
State  Forest,  Savoy. 
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Elementary  school  class  in  a 
mapping  exercise  during  a 
visit  to  the  environmental 
education  facilities  at 
Dubuque  State  Forest, 
'0   Hawley. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 


Public  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Resources 


In  1979,  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  Wildlife 
and  Recreational  Vehicles  established  the  Urban 
Anglers  Program  to  introduce  urban  residents  to 
recreational  fresh  water  fishing  opportunities  in 
their  communities.     This  educational  program  is 
currently  operating  in  six  cities  and  towns.  These 
communities  are  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Pittsfield, 
Brockton,   Springfield  and  Andover.     Seventy-five 
volunteer  master  instructors  are  scheduled  to 
conduct  ten  statewide  training  clinics  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  of   1983-1984. 

Since   1949,  The  Department  of  Fisheries,  Wildlife 
and  Recreational  Vehicles  has  published  a 
subscription  free  magazine  entitled  Massachusetts 
Wildlife,  which  features  articles  on  a  wide  range 
of  topics  of  interest  to  outdoor  enthusiasts  and 
environmentalists.      Past  issues  have  included 
articles  on  ice  fishing,  bald  eagles,  acid  rain, 
river ,   lake  and  pond  management  and  the  new 
Massachusetts  "bottle   law.  " 

In   1980,  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
dedicated  the  John  F.  Thompson  Center,  a 
playground  specifically  designed  for  handicapped 
and  disabled  people.     This  facility,   staffed  by 
specially  trained  personnel,   is  available  for  use  by 
groups  and  individuals.     Located  on  the  MDC's 
Stony  Brook  Reservation,   it  includes  swings, 
slides,  picnic  area  and  trails,  a  gigantic  sand 
box,  mini -amphitheater  and  a  stocked  artificial 
pond. 


DEM  interpreter  recreates  the 
story  of  Nix 's  Mate  for  park 
visitors  at  Gallops  Island, 
Boston  Harbor  Islands  State 
Park,  Boston. 
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Assessing  Problems  and  Needs 


State  and  local  agencies  and  private  organizations 
have  done  a  great  deal  over  the  years  to  provide 
adequate,  high-quality  recreational  opportunities 
for  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.        However, 
there  are  several  indications  that  what  has  been 
done  is  insufficient. 

Simply  by  looking  at  a  map  of  the  distribution  of 
public  forests  and  parks  one  can  see  that  while 
the  western  part  of  the  state  has  an  abundance  of 
public  land,  there  are  fewer  such  areas  in  the 
heavily  populated  East,   indicating  a  possible  need 
for  land  acquisition  in  that  area. 

A  specific  example  of  inadequate  supply  of  public 
recreational  facilities  may  be  noted  at  Lake 
Cochituate.     Severely  overcrowded  nearly  every 
weekend  of  the  summer ,  the  park  '  s  overuse 
suggests  a  shortage  of  freshwater  swimming 
facilities  in  that  area. 

However,   looking  for  the  obvious  indications  of 
problems  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
attempt  to  determine  the  needs  for  recreation. 
Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  assessing 
these  needs,   but  care  must  be  taken  in  choosing 
an  appropriate  technique. 


Park  rangers  in  Lowell. 


ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Determining  Needs 


Conventionally  the  approach  to  determining  need 
for  open  space  and  outdoor  recreation  has 
concentrated  on  attempting  to  quantify  its  com- 
ponents  - 


Supply     =     combined  capacity  of  all  swimming 
pools,   and 

Demand     -  number  of  people  that  want  to 
swim   - 

and  devising  techniques  for  comparing  one  with  the 
other,   so  that  the  following  classical  formula  can 
be  applied: 

Demand  -  Supply   =   Need 

This  type  of  calculation  was  included  in  previous 
SCORPs,    but  has  never  proved  particularly  useful 
in  the  recreation  planning  process  for   several 
reasons. 

First,  all  attempts  at  translating  "supply"  into 
terms  that  can  be  compared  with   "demand"  have 
been  inexact  at  best ,   and  have   left  many  questions 
unanswered.      For  example: 


if   supply 


miles  of  trails 


and  demand   =    number  of  people  that  want  to 
hike  during  the   season, 

how  many  miles  of  trails  are  needed? 

How  do  you  determine  the  number  of  people  that 
can  be  accomodated  by  one  mile  of  trail? 


Crane  Beach,  Ipswich. 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Determining  Needs 


Although  many  sets  of  standards  have  been 
compiled,  due  to  the  unpredictable  and 
unquantifiable  nature  of  the  variables,   such  as 
weather,   no  satisfactory  solution  has  been 
devised. 

Secondly,   regardless  of  the  apparent  sophistication 
of  the  formula  devised,  most  formulas  measured 
observed  participation,   not  demand  for  an  activity 
or  facility. 

Finally,  where  no  resource  or  facility  presently 
exists  for  a  certain  activity,  current  participation 
cannot  be  measured  and  consequently,    "demand"  is 
not  apparent. 


Cross-country  skiing  has 
helped  to  increase  winter  use 
of  many  public  lands. 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Methods  Used 


This  year,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Management  combined  several  different  methods  in 
order  to  identify  needs  more  appropriately. 

A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  park  supervisors 
in  state  and  municipal  facilities  to  assess  demand 
by  collecting  information  and  opinions  concerning 
actual  use  of  their  facilities  and  trends  in 
recreation. 

Public  workshops  were  held  with  a  wide  variety  of 
informed  and  interested  people  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  to  identify  issues,   needs  and 
potential  solutions. 

Regular  meetings  were  held  with  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  experts  in  the  fields  of  land 
conservation  and  recreation  planning  to  identify 
issues  and  needs  and  to  develop  specific  policies 
to  address  those  needs. 

Each  of  these  methods  is  described  below. 

PARK  SUPERVISOR  QUESTIONNAIRES   -  A  survey 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  supervisors  of  parks 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  in  order  to  assess 
what   facilities  are  most  needed  to  provide  the 
residents  and  visitors  of  Massachusetts  the 
recreational  opportunities  they  are  seeking. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  ask  park 
supervisors  and  local  officials  for  their 
knowledgeable  opinions  and  supporting  evidence 
concerning  past  and  future  trends  in  outdoor 
recreation  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Nature  walk  at  Lost  Pond 
Conservation  Area,  Brook- 
line. 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Methods  Used 


The  questionnaire  addressed  two  indicators  of 
demand  for  recreation: 

1. which  activities  were  most  popular,  and 
2. which  facilities  are  overused. 

Park  Supervisors  were  requested  to  give 
information  on  trends  in  popularity  and  overuse  for 
the  past  five  years  and  to  give  estimates  for  the 
next   five  years. 

These  two  measures  of  "demand"  begin  to  indicate 
what  facilities  will  be  needed  in  the  Commonwealth 
in  order  to  provide  the  recreational  opportunities 
most  desired  by  its  residents. 

The  returned  questionnaires  were  analyzed  by 
region  in  order  to  see  what  differences  occured 
from  one  part  of  the  state  to  another. 

Because  the  functions  of  municipal  parks  are 
different  from  those  of  state  parks  and  because 
grants  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
are  awarded  to  cities  and  towns  on  a  competitive 
basis,  the  responses  of  municipal  and  state 
personnel  were  analyzed  separately. 

Findings  -  For  municipalities,  by  far  the  most 
important  facilities  are  ballfields.      100%  of  the 
respondents  from  cities  and  towns  indicated  that 
soccer  and  softball  fields  had  been  overused  in  the 
last  five  years,  and  that  this  situation  was  likely 
to  continue  for  the  next  five  years. 

When  asked  what  trends  in  activity  popularity  they 
had  observed,  they  again  listed  softball,  baseball, 
football  and  soccer.     When  asked  in  which 
activities  they  anticipated  increased  popularity  in 
the  next   five  years,  once  again  the  response  was 
field  games. 


Cheerleaders  at  youth  foot- 
ball game  at  Quinsigamond 
State  Park,  Worcester. 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Methods  Used 


The  responses  from  state  park  supervisor 
auite  different. 


s  were 


Their  perception  of  trends  in  activity  popularity 
were  predominantly  trail -oriented.      Hiking,   nature 
walking,   cross-country  skiing,   biking,   horseback 
riding,  etc.    led  the   list  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  both  for  the  past  and  the  near  future, 
Tables   1  through  b. 


TABLE   1 

RECENT 

TRENDS  IN  POPULARITY 

1978   -    1982 

Activities 

CONNECTICUT 

CENTRAL 

THE  BERKSHIRES 

VALLEY 

MASSACHUSETTS 

NORTHEASTERN 

SOUTHEASTERN 

I  .hiking 

1. horseback  riding 

1  .hiking 

1  .cross-country 

1  .cross-country 

nature  walking 

nature  walking 

nature  walking 

skiing 

skiing 

canoeing/sailing 

picnicking 

horseback  riding 

2. picnicking 

2. hiking 

2. cross -country 

2.  hiking 

2. nature  walking 

cross-country 

skiing 

nature  walking 

hunting 

skiing 

canoeing /sailing 

biking 

picnicking 

fishing 

Softball 

3. cross -country 

3.  swimming 

3.  swimming 

3. canoeing/sailing 

3. camping 

skiing 

pool  swimming 
hunting 
soccer /football 

boating 

fishing 
camping 

i*.  fishing 

4.  biking 

4 .  hunt  ing 

4. horseback  riding 

4.  canoe  ing  /sailing 

camping 

motorbiking 
hunting 

picnicking 
fishing 

5.  biking 

5.  biking 

5.  biking 

swimming 

motorbiking 
snowmobiling 
horseback  riding 

motorbiking 

TABLE    2 

RECENT 
TRENDS  IN  POPULARITY 

1978   -    1982 

Facilities  or  Resources 

Needed 

THE  BERKSHIRES 

CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY 

CENTRAL 
MASSACHUSETTS 

NORTHEASTERN 

SOUTHEASTERN 

1. trails 

1. trails 
water 

1.  trails 
picnic  tables 

1.  trails 

1.  trails 

2. picnic  tables 

2. trails 
picnic  tables 
fields 

2. trails 
water 

2.  traits 

2. trails 

3. trails 

3.  water 
pools 
fields 
hunting 

3.  water 

3.  water 
camping 

3.  camping 

4.  water 

4.  trails 
camping 

4 .  hunt  ing 

4.  trails 
hunt  ing 

4.  water 

picnic  tables 

5.  trails 
water 

5.  trails 

5. trails 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Methods  Used 


Also   listed  as  becoming  increasingly  popular  were 
picnicking  and  waterbased  activities  such  as 
swimming,    fishing,   canoeing  and  sailing. 


TABLE    3 

PREDICTIONS 

OF 

TRENDS  IN  POPULARITY 

1984    -    1989 

Activities 

THE  BERKSHIRES 

CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY 

CENTRAL 
.MASSACHUSETTS 

NORTHEASTERN 

SOUTHEASTERN 

1  .nature  walking 

1. horseback  riding 

1  .picnicking 

1 .cross-country 
skiing 

1. cross-country 
skiing 
hiking 

2. fishing 

2. nature  walking 

2. cross -country 

2 .  biking 

2. camping 
hunting 
picnicking 

3.  picnicking 

3. canoeing/sailing 
hiking 
baseball 

3.  canoeing/sailing 
hiking 

3. hiking 

naturewa  Iking 

3.  nature  walking 

'♦.biking 
hiking 

'(.biking 
cross-country 

skiing 
pool  swimming 

i*. nature  walking 
snowmobiling 
swimming 

4 .  canoeing  /  sai  ling 
horseback  riding 

<t .  canoeing  /  sai  iing 
fishing 

5. horseback  riding 

5.  fishing 
hunting 

5.  camping 
hunting 

5. horseback   riding 

TABLE   k 


PREDICTIONS 

OF 

TRENDS  IN  POPULARITY 


1984  -  1989 


Facilities  or  Resources  Needed 


CONNECTICUT 

CENTRAL 

THE  BERKSHIRES 

VALLEY 

MASSACHUSETTS 

NORTHEASTERN 

SOUTHEASTERN 

1. trails 

1.  trails 

1  .picnic  tables 

1.  trails 

1.  trails 

2.  water 

2. trails 

2. trails 

2. trails 

2.  camping 
hunting 
picnic  tables 

3. picnic  tables 

3. trails 
water 
fields 

3. trails 
water 

3. trails 

3. trails 

h.  trails 

k.  trails 

4. trails 

f. trails 

4.  water 

pools 

water 

water 

camping 

5. trails 

5.  water 

5.  camp  ing 

5.  trails 

hunting 

hunting 

water 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Methods  Used 


However,   when  asked  what  facilities  were  most 
frequently  overcrowded,  they  listed  swimming, 
picnicking  and  camping,  Table  5   (Appendix  3,  a 
detailed  analysis  of  questionnaire  responses,   is 
available  upon  request). 


TABLE   5 

OVERUSED 
1978 

F/OUTIES 

-    1982 

CONNECTICUT 

CENTRAL 

THE  HERKSHIRES 

VALLEY 

MASSACHUSETTS 

NORTHEASTERN 

SOUTHEASTERN 

1 .     picnic 

picnic 
swimming 

picnic 
swimming 

picnic 

picnic 

2.     parking 

camping 

swimming 

swimming 

camping 

camping 

3.      trails 

camping 

camping 

swimming 

Alfresco    repast   in   unidenti- 
fied state  forest,  circa  1935. 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Methods  Used 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  WORKSHOPS  -  In  order  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  opinions  of  people 
involved  in  recreation  and  conservation  activities, 
workshops  were  held  in  each  of  the  regions  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a  balanced  group  of 
representatives  of  organized  user  groups,  park 
professionals,  and  land  conservationists  was 
invited . 

At  these  workshops,  participants  were  asked  to 
identify  problems  they  perceived  in  the  provision 
of  public  recreation  opportunities  and  in  the 
conservation  of  undeveloped  land.     After  compiling 
a  list  of  problems,  the  participants  established 
which  were  the  most  critical  ones  and  developed  a 
list  of  possible  solutions  for  them. 

Two  very  important  objectives  were  met  as  a 
result  of  this  process. 

First,  bringing  together  members  of  groups  that 
typically  have  different,  and  occasionally 
conflicting,  views  on  the  use  of  public  land,  gave 
each  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  understand  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  other  side. 


Fourth  of  July  barbecue  at 
Willard  Brook  State  Forest, 
Townsend. 


Second,  planners  were  able  to  find  out  which 
problems  are  of  most  concern  to  the  people  they 
want  to  serve  and  to  learn  what  those  people 
consider  to  be  good  solutions  to  those  problems. 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Findings   -  In  general,  the  people  attending  the 
workshops  were  concerned  with  large ,   regional 
issues   ("improve  management  techniques")   rather 
than  with  site  specific  ones   ("fix  the  trail  along 
Gulch  Pond"). 

All  of  the  groups  felt  that  there  was  an  urgent 
need  to  spend  the   limited  public  funds  in  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  manner. 

Also,   nearly  everyone  felt  that  the  public  image 
of  the  State  would  be  improved  if  strong  lines  of 
communication  were  established  between  it  and  the 
public. 

Beyond  these  similarities,   however,  the  groups 
showed  some   striking  regional  differences. 

When  asked  to  prioritize  the  list  of  problems  they 
had  compiled,  different  groups  chose  to  emphasize 
different   issues. 


PRIORITIES  IN  REGIONAL  WORKSHOPS 

THE  BERKSHIRES 

CONNECTICUT   VALLEY 

CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS 

1 .  Funding 

2.  Public  Education 

3.  Vandalism 
k.   Management 
5.   Overuse 

1.  Funding 

2.  Planning 

3.  Regulation  Enforcement 
k.    Public  Awareness 

5.   Access 

1.  Coordination -Communication 

2.  Funding 

3.  Management 

NORTHEASTERN 

SOUTHEASTERN 

METROPOLITAN   BOSTON 

1.  Communications 

2 .  Educat  ion 

3.  Funding 

k.    Dwindling    Natural 

Resources 
5.   Management 

1.  Acquisition 

2.  Planning-Design 

3 .  Management 
k.    Funding 

5.   Criteria  and  Priorities 

1 .  Market ing -Education 

2 .  Management 

3.  Funding 

k.    Land  Conservation 
5.   Access 

m^ 


Programs  designed  for  chil- 
dren foster  an  understanding 
of  good  stewardship  of  nat- 
ural resources. 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Methods  Used 


In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  where  there  are 
sizeable  amounts  of  public  land  and  relatively  few 
people,  the  main  concern  was  to  find  new  sources 
of  funding,  to  improve  the  management  of  areas 
already  owned,  and  to  inform  the  public  of  what 
is  available  to  them  and  how  to  use  it  wisely.     A 
frequently  reiterated  theme  was,    "Concentrate  on 
improving  management  techniques  at  existing 
facilities.  " 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,   in  the  Southeastern 
region,  particularly  on  the  Cape  where  there  is  a 
tremendous  surge  of  development ,  there  was  a 
passionate  cry  for  land  acquisition.      People  in 
that  area  are  watching  their  fragile  landscape 
become  overburdened  by  new  housing  and  are 
concerned  about  the  future  water  supply  as  well 
as  public  access  to  the  coast.     The  primary 
message  at  that  workshop  was,    "We  must  acquire 
and  preserve  whatever  we  can  before  it  is  too 
late". 


Mt.   Wachusett  State  Reserva- 
tion, Princeton. 


All  six  workshops  stressed  the  need  for  new 
sources  of  revenue.     Many  people  cited  the 
devastating  effects  of  Proposition   2±  coupled  with 
the  national  economic  recession  which  have 
crippled  the  ability  of  state  and  local  governments 
to  acquire  and  maintain  land  for  public  use 
(Appendix  k,  a  detailed  list  of  workshop  attendees 
and  proceedings,   is  available  upon  request). 


i. 


\A 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Methods  Used 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  -  Questionnaires  and 
workshops  are  valuable  tools  for  gaining  the  input 
of  the  public  at  a  particular  time.      However,   it 
is  important  to  be  able  to  have  access  to  a  broad 
range  of  well  informed  public  opinion  on  a 
continuing  basis.      For  this  reason,   an  ongoing 
advisory  committee  was  convened  to  meet  regularly 
with  state  planners  to  develop  policies  and  to 
oversee  the  administration  and   implementation  of 
those  policies. 

It  was  of  utmost  importance  to  DEM  to  assemble  a 
committee  that  would  represent  a  broad  range  of 
land  preservation  and  recreation  organizations," 
both  public  and  private.     The   45  members  of  this 
committee  are  experienced,  articulate  and 
eminently  qualified  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  public 
regarding  the  use  of  public  land. 

To  ensure  a  thorough  examination  of  the  issues 
and  a  comprehensive  set  of  actions,   members  of 
the  advisory  committee  formed  the  following 
subcommittees  during  the  policy  development  phase 
of  this  planning  effort: 

Public  Land  Management 
Urban -Metropolitan  Issues 
Landscape  Conservation 
Disability  Issues 
Public  Awareness 
Project  Review 


PRIVATE   NONPROFIT 

Adaptive  Environments,    Inc. 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club 

Association   for  the  Preservation  of  Cape  Cod 

Berkshire  County    Natural  Resources  Council 

Boston  Urban  Gardeners 

Charles  River  Watershed  Council 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Environmental  Lobby  of  Massachusetts 

Essex  County  Greenbelt  Association 

Mass.    Association  of  Olmsted  Parks 

Mass.    Audubon  Society 

Mass.   Wildlife   Federation 

Middlesex  Co.    League  of  Sportsman's  Clubs 

The   Nature  Conservancy 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations 

United  Community  Planning  Corporation 


LOCAL 

Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Brook  line  Planning  Department 

Concord  Department  of   Natural  Resources 

Fall  River  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Gloucester  Department  of  Community  Development 

North  Reading  Board  of  Selectmen 

Plymouth  Conservation  Commission 

Worcester  Parks  Commission 

Mass.    Association  of  Conservation  Commissions 

Mass.    Association  of  Planning  Directors 


STATE 

Legislature 

Senate,  Chair,  Joint  Committee  on   Natural  Resources 
Senate,  Chair,  Joint  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Labor 
House,  Member,  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 

Department  of  Fisheries,   Wildlife  and  Recreational  Vehicles 
Commissioner 

Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  Program 
Metropolitan  District  Commission 
Chief,   Park  Planning 
Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development 

Division  of  Tourism 
Mass.   Commission  Against   Discrimination 
Mass.    Historical  Commission 


FEDERAL 

National  Park  Service,  Regional  Director 
National  Park  Service,  Area  Director 


(Note:  Names  of  individual 
participants  listed  in  Acknow- 
ledgements.) 
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ASSESSING  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 


Summary 


During  that  time,  the  subcommittees  met  two  to 
three  times  each  month  in  addition  to  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  the  entire  committee. 

The  Committee  also  reviewed  several  preliminary 
drafts  of  this  document  and  has  thus  ensured  that 
it  reflects  current  public  opinion.     The  Advisory 
Committee  will  continue  to  meet  with  DEM 
planners  in  order  to  ensure  responsible,   yet 
flexible,   implementaion  of  programs. 

SUMMARY 

Generally  speaking,  there  were  three  primary 
messages  that  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  for  the  State: 

1.  Inform  citizens  about  recreational 
opportunities  and  ongoing  developments. 

2.  Establish  well-coordinated  management 
policies  to  enhance  these  resources. 

3.  Find  creative  ways  for  funding  acquisition 
and  development  projects. 


Annisquam 
Gloucester. 


Lighthouse      from 


There  were,  of  course,  variations  on  the 
importance  that  different  groups  of  people  placed 
on  these  and  other  concerns,  and  these  variations 
are  important  to  consider  when  developing  policies 
for  recreation  and  conservation  planning  in 
Massachusetts.     Most  of  these  concerns  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  Policies  and  Actions  in 
Chapter  Four. 
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Policies  and  Actions 


This  chapter  outlines  26  policies  which  will  guide 
open  space  conservation  and  recreation  planning  in 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  intrinsic 
to  the  development  of  these  policies  and  actions. 
The  balance  on  the  Committee  of  representatives 
of  urban  and  rural,  government  and  private, 
preservation  and  facilities  development  interests 
made  for  lively  debate,  but  also  ensured  a 
balanced  and  coordinated  set  of  policies. 

The  policies  fall  into  eight  major  categories: 

Managing  the  Public  Estate 
Urban  Recreation 
Aid  to  Cities  and  Towns 
Resource  Conservation 
Recreation  Conservation 
Access  for  Disabled  People 
Public  Awareness 
Implementation 

They  are  presented  here  along  with  actions  or 
programs  which  should  be  developed  to  implement 
these  policies.      Implementation  plans  will  be 
developed  annually,   specifying  the  agency  and 
department   responsible  for  each  program. 

The  policies  and  actions  are  numbered  for 
reference  only  and  do  not  indicate  priority  or 
preference.      All  the  policies  represent  the 
Commonwealth's  intentions  regarding  a  variety  of 
equally  significant   facets  of  the  open  space  and 
recreation  program   for  Massachusetts. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Managing  the  Public  Estate 


MANAGING  THE  PUBLIC  ESTATE 


The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  all  land  in 
public  ownership  is  efficiently  and  effectively 
managed. 


The  Commonwealth  has  an  obligation  to  manage   its 
land  in  a  responsible  way  that  will  provide 
maximum  benefit   for  the  residents  of 
Massachusetts.     This  requires  a  great  deal  of 
coordination  and  effort  since  public  land  is 
administered  by  many  different  agencies  and  is 
being  used  for  many  different  purposes. 

POLICY  1    -  COORDINATION  AMONG  LAND 
MANAGING  AGENCIES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  all 
state  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  public  land 
to  reduce  costs,  avoid  duplication  and  enhance 
effectiveness. 

Discussion 

Most  of  the  public  land  in  Massachusetts  is 
managed  by  the  five  departments  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs:   the 
Department  of  Environmental  Management,   the 
Division  of  Fisheries,   Wildlife  and  Recreational 
Vehicles,  the  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture, 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  Engineering.     Each  of  these  departments  is 
guided  by  specific  mandates  from  the  legislature 
as  embodied  in  their  governing  statutes.      In 
developing  programs  which  follow  these  mandates, 
agencies  risk  duplication,   missed  opportunities  for 
achievement  of  multiple  benefits,   and  occassionally 
work  at  cross -purposes. 


East  Head  Reservoir,  Myles 
Standish  State  Forest,  Ply- 
mouth. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Managing  the  Public  Estate 


In  addition,   several  agencies  outside  EOEA  also 
manage   land  which  although  held  for  other 
purposes  such  as  hospitals,   highways  and  prisons, 
has  significant  natural  resource  and  open  space 
value. 

The  Massachusetts  Environmental  Protection  Act 
(MEPA)  process  goes  a  long  way  toward  ensuring 
that  the  actions  of  one  department  or  agency  do 
not  run  contradictory  to  those  of  another,   but 
there  is  not  a  good  mechanism  for  identifying 
ways  in  which  the  actions  of  one  agency  can 
enhance  those  of  another. 


Actions 


One  of  the  Friends  of  Hall's 
Pond,  a  volunteer  group  that 
assists  the  town  with  care  and 
management  of  Hall's  Pond 
Sanctuary,  Brookline. 


1.  Designate  a  central  coordinator  within  EOEA  to 
ensure  that  agency  programs  and  policy 
developments  are  consistent,  particularly 
relating  to  land  acquisition,  disposition  and 
management . 

2.  Work  with  the  Governor's  Development  Cabinet 
to  ensure  that  actions  of  other  secretariats  do 
not  conflict  with  the  policies  and  programs  set 
forth  in  this  plan. 


POLICY  2  -  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP 


The  Commonwealth  shall  actively  promote 
communication  and  coordination  among  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit 
organizations  and  the  private  sector  to  avoid 
duplication  and  enhance  effectiveness. 


Discussion 

Pilot  projects  at  DEM  have  proven  the 
effectiveness  of  state  cooperation  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies.      The  expertise, 
flexibility,   credibility  and  dedication  of  such 
groups  can  often  enhance  the  state's  efforts 
toward  a  particular  goal.      But  there  is  still  a 
certain  level  of  trust  that  must  be  achieved  on 
both  sides.      The  same  can  be   said  of  the  business 
community,   which  more  often  than  not,    stands  to 
profit   from   sound  environmental  protection  efforts. 

Actions 

1.  Explore  continued  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  federal,    state  and   local  agencies, 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and  business 
interests  through  the  advisory  committee    (see 
also  Policy   25). 

2.  Develop  ongoing  programs  in  land  management 
and  recreation  provision  to  be   jointly   sponsored 
by  public  and  private  organizations. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 

Managing  the  Public  Estate 


POLICY  3  -  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING 

The  Commonwealth  shall  prepare  land  management 
plans  for  each  of  its  open  space  and  natural 
resource  properties. 

Discussion 

The  state  parks,   forests,   reservations,   wildlife 
management  areas,  and  other  public  lands  provide 
numerous  public  benefits.     Their  use  by  the  public 
however,  can  work  to  detract  from  or  destroy  the 
quality  of  the  resources.      Further,  deferred 
maintenance  over  the  years  has  caused  many 
capital  improvements  to  deteriorate  to  the  point 
that  they  require  major  rehabilitation. 

A  systematic  management  planning  process  should 
address  over  and  underuse,  conflicts  between 
different  uses  and  capital  requirements.     The 
property  management  plans  must  also  address  the 
resources  being  managed,   the  public  and  resource 
use  issues,  and  must  spell  out  courses  of  action, 
both  capital  and  operational,   necessary  for  wise 
use  of  the  facilities  and  land. 

Action 

1 .    Designate  an  EOEA  coordinator  for   land 
management  planning  so  that  consistent 
management  plans  can  be  prepared  for  all 
lands. 


Planning  and  proper  mainten- 
ance of  trails  protects  the  re- 
source while  providing  access 
for  many  recreational  uses. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Managing  the  Public  Estate 


POLICY  4   -    NATURAL  RESOURCES  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 

The  Commonwealth  shall  develop  a  comprehensive 
computerized  natural  resources  data  base  and 
information  system. 

Discussion 

While   38  other   states  already   use  Geographic 
Information  Systems    (GIS) ,   Massachusetts,  one  of 
the  technology  capitals  of  the   world,   does  not. 
A  computerized  system  would  enable  many  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  contribute  to  a 
single  data  base,   exchange  information  and  update 
files  efficiently.      Most  maps  and  other  geographic 
information  are  now  being  produced  digitally,   and 
many   software  companies  are  producing  packages 
which  can  adapt   information  to  be  compatible  with 
existing  computer  hardware.      The  data  base  can 
be  used  to  facilitate  environmental  review  and  to 
identify  particularly  critical  areas  for  acquisition. 

As  planning  issues  become   increasingly  complex  and 
interdependent,    it   is  imperative  that  resources  in 
Massachusetts  not  be   jeopardized  by  reliance  on 
inefficient  planning  tools. 


Schematic  diagram  illustrating 
one  way  of  manipulating  a  GIS 
data  base.  Information  about 
many  site  characterisitics  can 
simultaneously  be  measured, 
counted,  prioritized  and  com- 
bined to  produce  maps  show- 
ing various  alternatives  for 
many  kinds  of  planning  prob- 
lems. 


Actions 
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Set  up   interdepartmental  committee  within 
EOEA  to  study  the  needs  and   requirements  of  a 
GIS. 

Inventory  existing  geographic   information 
systems  to  determine  what  systems  are  most 
appropriate  to  the   requirements  of  the  agency. 

Determine  the  most  efficient  and  practical 
means  to  provide  computerized  natural  resource 
information  management   for  all  EOEA  agencies 
and  divisions,   and  pursue   implementation 
actively. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Urban  Recreation 


URBAN  RECREATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  the  provision  of 
ample  recreational  opportunities  to  residents  of 
urban  areas. 

As  our  cities  and  towns  become  more  and  more 
densely  populated  and  built  up,   the  need   for  open 
space   in  those  areas  increases.      At  the  same 
time,    undeveloped  parcels  of   land  are  increasingly 
viewed  as  valuable  places  to  build.      It  is  often 
argued  that  prime  real  estate  should  be  used   for 
profitable  construction  as  opposed  to  parks  or 
open  space.      This  argument   is  very  shortsighted. 
A   1982   study  of   real  estate  values  around  several 
Worcester  parks  illustrated  the  substantial 
economic  benefit  of  urban  parks. 

There  are  many  existing  urban  parks  in 
Massachusetts  which  have  been  seriously  neglected 
over  the  years  and  are  now  more  prone  to 
vandalism  than  to  recreational  use.      Many  of 
these  parks  are  in  areas  in  desperate  need  of 
open  space  but  are  not  being  used  effectively  due 
to   lack  of  maintenance  and  security. 

POLICY  5  -  FUNDING  FOR  ACQUISITION, 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESTORATION 
OF  URBAN  PARKS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  promote  the  acquisition, 
development  and  restoration  of  open  space  and 
recreation  facilities  in  urban  areas. 

Discussion 

Despite  the  number  of   state  programs  designed  to 
address  their  particular  needs,    urban  areas  remain 
underserved  by  parks,   open  space  and  conservation 
land.      It   is  important  to  make  the  programs 
already   in  place  work  better  and  to  create  new 
ones  to  satisfy  needs  which   remain  unmet. 


Cypress  Playground,  reno- 
vated through  a  grant  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  Brookline. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Urban  Recreation 


Actions 

1.  Amend  legislation  for  the  Urban  Self  Help 
program  to  permit  use  of  grants  to  cities  and 
towns  for  construction  and  development  in 
urban  parks. 

2.  Develop  a  program  to  encourage  private 
investment  in  downtown  centers  to  continue  the 
principles  of  the  Urban  Heritage  Park  Program, 
without  necessarily  committing  state  operation 
over  the  long  term. 

3.  Develop  a  program  of  mini -grants  to  fund 
innovative  programs  designed     to  encourage 
additional,  new,  unusual  or  cooperative 
(municipal -private  sector)  park  projects  to 
increase  appropriate  park  use.     These  projects 
must  ensure  the  commitment  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  ongoing  maintenance. 


Kids  playing  at  picnic  area  at 
Purgatory  Chasm  State  Res- 
ervation, Sutton. 


POLICY  6  -  AXESSIBILITY  OF  OPEN  SPACE 

The  Commonwealth  shall  promote  increased 
accessibility  for  urban  residents  to  public  open 
space  and  recreation  facilities  in  suburban  and 
rural  areas. 

Discussion 

Massachusetts  currently  owns  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  acres  of  parkland,  much  of  it  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.     The  vast  majority  of 
the  people  live  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
It  is  important  to  develop  strategies  that  increase 
the  number  of  quality  parks  where  the  people  are 
and  that  bring  people  to  where  the  parks  are. 
There  are  many  facilities  near  urban  populations 
which  are  underused  and  could  satisfy  a  need  if 
convenient  public  transportation  were  available. 

Actions 

1 .  Support  the  establishment  of  Urban  Wilds 
Program  in  which  cities  offer  vacant  lots  to 
neighborhood  associations  to  use  and  maintain 
for  open  space,   similar  to  the  program 
underway  in  Worcester. 

2.  Promote  public  access  to  tide  lands  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

3.  Promote  existing  parks  and  ways  of  getting 
there   (See  also  Policy   11). 

\.   Work  with  appropriate  authorities  to  improve 
public  transportation  to  parks. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Urban  Recreation 


POLICY  7   -  CONTROLLING  VANDALISM 

The  Commonwealth  shall  support  local  efforts  to 
reduce  vandalism  and  promote  maintenance  and  use 
of  parks  and  recreation  areas. 


Discussion 

Many  urban  parks  and  open  spaces  in 
Massachusetts  are  caught   in  the  downward  spiral 
of  vandalism  and  illicit  use  which  discourages 
constructive  recreational  activities.      Lack  of 
sufficient   funding  for  operations  and  maintenance 
provides  the  setting  for  increased  vandalism  and 
unauthorized  activity. 


Actions 

1.  work  with  cities  and  towns  to  establish 
programs  to  control  vandalism  and  promote 
constructive  use  of  parks. 

2.  Establish  grant  program  for  cities  and  towns  to 
develop  innovative  programs  to  reduce  vandalism 
(see  also  Policy   9). 

3.  Develop  a   "park  ethic"  through  specially 
designed  urban  environmental  education 
programs    (See  also  Policy   23). 

k.    Promote  creative  site  planning,   design  and 
construction  techniques  that  minimize  or 
discourage  vandalism. 


Arson  and  vandalism  are  se- 
vere problems  at  many  public 
parks.  Foundation  of  burned 
bathhouse  at  Ashland  State 
Park,  Ashland. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Assistance  to  Cities  and  Towns 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  cities  and 
towns  have  adequate  support  in  the  provision  of 
open  space  and  recreation. 


The  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  hard 
hit  when  a  law  limiting  local  government  revenue 
and  spending  was  enacted  by  statewide  referendum 
in   1980.     Many  had  been  struggling  already  to 
maintain  park  and  recreation  departments,  planning 
departments,  to  apply  for  matching  grants,  etc. 
For  them,  the  law,   so-called  Proposition  2£, 
ended  the  struggle.     Many  of  these  towns  now 
have  no  planning  staff  and  are  unable  to  qualify 
for  grants  as  a  result,   so  that  some  of  the 
neediest  areas  are  not  getting  the  help  that  they 
could. 


Softball  field,  background, 
and  tennis  courts  get  constant 
use  at  the  Fenway,  Boston. 


The  State  has  a  wealth  of  expertise  that  could  be 
shared  with  those  cities  and  towns  if  an 
appropriate  process  were  in  place.     It  is 
important  to  make  the  most  benefit  out  of  reduced 
budgets.     By  redirecting  the  efforts  of  state 
personnel,  small  towns  could  be  given  much  needed 
technical  assistance. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Assistance  to  Cities  and  Towns 


POLICY  8  -  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Commonwealth  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  cities  and  towns  to  help  with  their 
open  space  and  recreation  planning  and 
management. 

Discussion 

Many   localities  cannot  afford  to  hire  full-time 
planners  and  recreation  professionals,   but 
nonetheless  face  numerous  situations  where 
technical  information  is  needed  in  order  to  make 
important  decisions.      They  need  to  know  how 
other  towns  have  approached  similar  problems  and 
thus  develop  solutions  that   fit  their  needs  and 
avoid  needless  waste. 


Actions 

1 .  Support  municipal  officials  in  working  with 
public  organizations  and  user  groups. 

2.  Develop  a  pilot  project   in  which   state 
recreation  professionals  are  organized  to 
provide  direct  technical  assistance  to  cities  and 
towns,  on  the  model  of  DEM's  Service   Forestry 
Program . 

3.  Assist  small  cities  and  towns  in  development  of 
Open  Space  Plans  which  would  allow  them  to 
qualify  for  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds. 

i*.    Develop  set  of  written  guidelines  and  case 
studies  to  be  distributed  to  cities  and  towns. 

5.  Provide  cities  and  towns  with  information  on 
state-of-the-art  maintenance  equipment   for 
buildings  and  grounds,    specifications  for  those 
items  and  training  in  the  use  of  specialized 
maintenance  equipment. 

6.  Work  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  to 
establish  a  Planning  and  Design  Extension 
Service  similar  to  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service . 


POLICY  9  -   FUNDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  CITIES  AND 
TOWNS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  provide  expanded  funding 
assistance  to  cities  and  towns  for  their  open  space 
and  recreation  capital  needs. 


Discussion 

The   fiscal  crisis  brought  on  cities  and  towns  by 
"Proposition   2±"  has  too  often  meant  the 


Swearing  in  of  Boston  Park 
Rangers,  a  program  combin- 
ing park  interpretation  and 
security  by  the  Boston  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department 
with  technical  assistance  from 
DEM  and  the  National  Park 
Service. 
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Youth  Conservation  Corps 
works  on  a  boardwalk  in  a 
town  conservation  area  in 
1980. 


Assistance  to  Cities  and  Towns 


abandonment  or  near -abandonment  of  park  and 
recreation  programs.     The  constraints  of 
"Proposition  2±"  severely  limit  the  options 
available  to  cities  and  towns  for  providing  these 
programs. 

The  Self -Help  and  Urban  Self -Help  programs, 
which  provide  grants  from  the  State  to  cities  and 
towns  for  land  acquisition,  have  been  the  major 
grants  to  cities  and  town  for  land  protection  over 
the  past   21  years.      However,  they  are  limited  to 
acquisition  and  cannot  be  used  for  development , 
construction,   programming,  maintenance  or  other 
much  needed  services. 

Actions 

1.  Amend  legislation  for  Self-Help  and  Urban 
Self-Help  programs  to  include  grants  for 
development ,  construction  and  program 
planning . 

2.  Establish  program  of  grants  for  innovative 
maintenance  techniques. 


POLICY  10-  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  assist  cities  and  towns  in 
the  development  of  efficient  maintenance  programs 
for  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

Discussion 


One  of  the  primary  problems  local  park  and 
recreation  departments  have  is  the  funding  of  park 
maintenance.  While  it  is  not  appropriate  for  the 
state  to  fund  maintenance  projects  in  cities  and 
towns,   it  is  crucial  that  it  provide  some  form  of 
assistance . 

Actions 

1 .  Coordinate  Federal  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
and  other  jobs  bills  to  create  Urban  Conservation 
Corps  to  train  arborists  and  other  skilled  park 
workers. 

2.  Provide  technical  assistance  and  information  on 
state-of-the-art  maintenance  equipment    (see 
also  Policy  8). 

3.  Sponsor  educational  seminars  for  local  park 
professionals,   including  travel  to  exceptional 
parks. 
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Resource  Conservation 


The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  all  significant 
natural  resources  are  adequately  protected. 


In  recent  years,   research  has  increasingly  revealed 
the  strong  tie  between  the  quality  of  the 
environment  and  the  welfare  of  the  people.      It   is 
essential  that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to 
ensure  that  present  and  future  residents  of 
Massachusetts  have  a  safe ,   healthy  and  enjoyable 
place  to   live. 

POLICY  11-  COASTAL  AREAS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  coastal  areas. 

Discussion 

The  coastline  of  Massachusetts  is  a  valuable  and 
unique  resource  that   is  facing  enormous 
development  pressures.      Remaining  open  space   is 
rapidly  diminishing.      A  large  majority  of  the  coast 
is  privately  owned,   and  unlike  many  other  coastal 
states,  Massachusetts  does  not  give  its  citizens 
the  right  to  pass  along  private  beaches   (see  Policy 
18   for  a  discussion  of  the  recreational  issues 
associated  with  the  coast). 


The  marine  environment   is  important  to  the 
economy  of  the  Commonwealth  and  depends  on 
clean  and  productive  waters.      Estuaries,    salt 
ponds  and  shallow  coastal  embayments  provide 
nutrients  for  marine   life  and   salt  marshes  and 
tidal  flats  provide   feeding  and  nesting  for 
migratory  birds. 


Encroachment  of  houses  on  a 
barrier  beach  not  only  des- 
troys the  natural  coastal  en- 
vironment, but  also  invites 
economic  loss  due  to  storms, 
as  at  Plum  Island,  Newbury. 
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Resource  Conservation 


The  natural  landforms  of  the  coast   (barrier 
beaches,  dunes,   beaches  and  salt  marshes)  are 
valuable  not  only  as  habitats,  but  also  as 
protection  against  coastal  storms,   flooding  and 
erosion. 

Development  along  the  coast  must  be  carefully 
managed  to  avoid  destruction  or  degradation  of  the 
environmental,  economic  and  recreational  qualities 
that  make  these  areas  such  valuable,   renewable 
resources. 

Actions 

1.  Develop  priority  list  of  coastal  lands  to  be 
protected  and  pursue  acquisition  of  those 
parcels. 

2.  Use  Self-Help  and  Urban  Self-Help  funds  to 
acquire  important  coastal  areas. 

3.  Cooperate  with  nonprofit  organizations  to 
acquire  fee  and  less -than -fee  interest  in  key 
natural  areas  on  coast. 

k.   Promote  the  27  policies  set  forth  in  the   1978 
Massachusetts  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Program . 


Barrier  beach  in  Ipswich. 


5.  Complete  the  placement  of  restrictions  on  all 
appropriate  coastal  wetland  areas  through  the 
Wetland  Restrictions  Program. 
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Resource  Conservation 


POLICY   12-    NATURAL  HABITATS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  wildlife  and  wild  plants  to  preserve 
the  diversity  and  health  of  natural  community 
ecosystems.     Special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to 
the  preservation  and  recovery  of  rare  and 
endangered  species  and  threatened  ecosystems. 

Discussion 


The  Commonwealth  benefits  by  maintaining  the 
greatest  variety  of  healthy,   natural  community 
ecosystems.      Several  ecosystem  types,   as  well  as 
over   200  individual  plant  and  animal  species  are 
known  to  be  rare  in  Massachusetts.      Many, 
including   17  endangered  species,   are  in  immediate 
jeopardy  of  being  lost  due  to   land  development  or 
lack  of  proper  management. 

Direct  land  protection  and  adequate  management 
practices  must  be  undertaken  if  species  and 
ecosystem  types  are  to  be  preserved  or  recovered 
in  the  state.     The  vulnerability  associated  with 
unique  or  rare  status  requires  that  such  species 
and  ecosystem  types  receive  priority  attention. 

Actions 

1.  Develop  a  coordinating  mechanism  so  that  the 
efforts  of  the   Natural  Heritage  Program  can 
affect  the   land  acquisition  and  management 
actions  of  all  EOEA  departments  and  other 
state   land -managing  agencies. 

2.  Continue  the  expansion  and  updating  of  the 
Natural  Hetitage  Program's  data  base  to 
catalog  rare  species  and  ecosystem  types  and 
identify  their  survival  and  recovery 
requirements. 

3.  Appropriate  funds  to  acquire  the  most  critical 
unprotected  habitat  areas  to  protect  rare 
species  and  unique  natural  communities. 

k.   Work  closely  with  Conservation  Commissions, 
private  groups  and  individual  landowners  in 
programs  such  as  the   Natural  Areas  Registry 
Program  to  ensure  protection  and  proper 
maintenance  of  valuable  habitats  on  private 
land. 

5.  Institute  and  coordinate  management  practices 
on  state  lands  to  protect  threatened  species 
and  ecosystem  types  and  aid  in  their  recovery. 

6.  Ensure  that  actions  funded  by  the  state  do  not 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  a  species 
in  the   state. 

7.  Promote,  where  possible,  land  management 
practices  which  provide  for  a  diversity  and 
abundance  of  plant  and  animal  populations. 


Spotted  salamander  and  pink 
lady's -slipper  thrive  in  this 
conservation  area.  The  Na- 
tural Heritage  Program  pro- 
vides management  guidance 
for  owners  of  land  known  to 
be  the  habitat  for  rare  or 
endangered  species. 


r 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Resource  Conservation 


POLICY  13-  FOREST  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote 
responsible  public  and  private  forest  management. 

Discussion 

With  the  current  pressure  for  new  development  and 
with  the  trend  toward  widespread  use  of 
woodburning  stoves  and  the  pressure  to  generate 
revenue  from  public  lands,  an  increased  demand 
for  cutting  should  be  anticipated.     Careful 
forestry  practices  which  increase  productivity, 
open  up  vistas,  and  prevent  erosion  of  soils  must 
be  promoted. 

Actions 

1 .  Strengthen  forest  management  programs  within 
state's  forest  land -owning  agencies:      DEM, 
MDC,   DFWRV. 

2.  Promote  forest  management  practices  on  state 
land  as  a  model  for  all  public  land . 


Forest    management   training 
session. 
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Resource  Conservation 


POLICY  14-  WATER  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  promote  the  protection, 
restoration  and  preservation  of  wetlands, 
watersheds  and  aquifers. 

Discussion 

One  of  our  most  basic  needs  is  the  availability  of 
clean  water.      Providing  water  requires  careful 
understanding  of  the  entire  hydrologic  cycle  and 
involves  coordination  among  many  government 
agencies. 

Actions 

1 .  Support  the  acquisition  by  towns  of  aquifers 
and  aquifer   recharge  areas  to  increase 
protection  and  conservation  of  high  quality  and 
quantity  groundwater. 

2.  Promote  the  application  of  Executive  Order 
//149  which  prohibits  permitted  or   state   funded 
development  within   100  year   floodplain. 

3.  Continue  technical  assistance  programs  that 
make  model  bylaws  for   floodplain,   wetland  and 
groundwater  protection  available  to  cities  and 

towns. 


Develop  advocacy  and  education  campaign  to 
convince  towns  of  the  importance  of  proper 
restriction  for  protection  of  water  resources. 


POLICY  15-  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  prime  agricultural  soils  and 
farmland. 

Discussion 

Farmland  preservation  not  only  provides  us  with  a 
crucial  capacity  to  produce  some  of  our  own  food, 
but  has  the  added  result  of  preserving  open  land 
which  contributes  to  the   scenic  quality  of 
Massachusetts  landscapes  and  provides  an  important 
habitat   for  wildlife. 


Prime  agricultural  land  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  in 
Deerfield. 
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Resource  Conservation 


Actions 

1.  Urge  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  complete 
the  Soil  Survey  for  Massachusetts  within  four 
years.     Much  of  the  planning  and  protection  of 
agricultural  lands  is  dependent  upon  this 
information. 

2.  Inventory  all  farmed   land  in  the  state   -  those 
lands  that  are  devoted  to  agriculture  or  that 
have  agricultural  potential. 

3.  Continue  funding  the  Dapartment  of  Food  and 
Agriculture's  Agricultural  Preservation 
Restriction  Program  in  order  to  process  and 
respond  to  the   large  number  of  applications. 

k.   Seek  passage  of   legislation  requiring 
placement  of  an  APR  on  all  agricultural 
lands  conveyed  out  of  state  ownership. 

5.  Provide  a  community  planning  model  for  the 
protection  of  farmland.     Most  decisions  are 
made  at  the   local  level  and  town  master  plans 
could  be  the  keystone  to  the  APR  program. 

6.  Increase  current   study  efforts  on  development 
of  agricultural  markets. 

7.  Work  cooperatively  with  nonprofit  organizations 
such  as  the  Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Conservation  Land  Trust. 


POLICY  16-  GEOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 


Potholes,  Shelburne  Falls. 


The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  significant  geological  resources. 

Discussion 

Sand  and  grave!  deposits  are  an  important 
resource,   but  their  excavation  can  be 
controversial.      With  careful  planning,   mitigation 
of  adverse  effects  and  excavation  of  areas  where 
there  are   fewer  conflicts  can  be  promoted.      There 
are  also  areas  of  unique  geological  importance 
that  should  be  preserved. 

Actions 

1.  Identify  and   inventory  surficial  geology  and 
geological  resources. 

2.  Restrict  construction  and  development   in  areas 
of  rare  or  unusual  geological  features. 

3.  Develop  an  informational  brochure  for  towns 
detailing  appropriate  controls  for  sand  and 
gravel  excavation. 
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Scenic.  Recreational  and  Historic  Resources 


SCENIC,   RECREATIONAL  AND  HISTORIC  RESOURCE 
PROTECTION 


The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  all  significant 
scenic,   recreational     and  historic  resources  are 
adequately  protected. 


Massachusetts  has  many  outstandingly  beautiful 
natural  and  cultural  resources  that  contribute 
significantly  to  the  quality  of   life   in 
Massachusetts.      The  importance  of  these  scenic 
resources  is  reflected  in  the   fact  that  tourism  is 
the  second  largest  industry  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Since  much  of  the  economic  recovery  of 
Massachusetts  depends  on  its  ability  to  entice 
businesses  to   locate  and  remain  here,   it   is 
critical  that  those  qualities  and  resources  that 
attract  people  to   New  England  be  preserved  and 
enhanced . 


POLICY  17-  SCENIC  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  significant  scenic  resources. 

Discussion 

It   is  important  to  create  a  wise  policy  of  how  we 
plan  to  manage  our   land   -  not  only  in  terms  of 
what  we  can  do  on  it ,   but  how  we  can  use   it  to 
attract  people  here.      We  have  an  important 
cultural  legacy  that  must  be  preserved  in  order  to 
continue  to  attract  new  businesses  to   locate  here. 

One  of  the  primary  ways  that   residents  and 
tourists  are  able  to  enjoy  the   scenic   landscapes 
that  Massachusetts  has  to  offer  is  driving  through 
them.      It  is  therefore  essential  to  protect  the 
rights  of  way  along  particularly  scenic  roads   from 
indiscriminate  building  and  development. 

Actions 

1.  Prepare  coherent  plan  for  the  preservation  of 
significant  scenic  areas  identified  in  the 
Massachusetts  Landscape  Inventory. 

2.  Develop  plan  for  helping  cities  and  towns 
protect   scenic  country  roads. 
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Scenic,  Recreational  and  Historic  Resources 


3.   Establish  a  program  of  technical  assistance  to 
cities  and  towns  for  the  preservation  of  scenic 
areas . 

k.   Establish  a  coherent  policy  for  all  state 
agencies  to  minimize  destruction  of  scenic 
areas  as  a  result  of  state  activities. 


POLICY  18-  RECREATIONAL  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  of  recreational  resources  and  the 
development  of  needed  recreational  facilities. 

Discussion 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  provide 
excellent  recreational  opportunities  for  its 
residents  and  visitors.      However,  without  adequate 
protection,  these  resources  can  easily  be 
damaged,  destroyed  or  kept  for  private  use. 

Waterbodies  are  nearly  always  the  most  enchanting 
and  refreshing  element  of  a  view  or  vista.     They 
also  provide  some  of  the  most  rejuvenating  forms 
of  recreation.     Often  the  character  of  a  region 
or  area  arises  directly  from  its  unique  collection 
of  mountain  brooks,  meandering  streams  or  great 
ponds.      It  is  important  that  the  beauty  of  the 
state  '  s  waterbodies  be  preserved  and  protected  for 
the  benefit  of  its  citizens  and  visitors. 


Public  access  to  riverfronts  pro- 
vides valuable  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, particularly  in  urban 
areas.  Charles  River  Festival, 
Cambridge. 
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Scenic,  Recreational  and  Historic  Resources 


The   1200  miles  of  coastline  in  Massachusetts  is 
largely  inaccessible  to  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth.      The  great  majority  of  the  coast 
is  privately  owned,   and  unlike  almost  every  other 
state,   Massachusetts  does  not  give  its  citizens  the 
right  to  pass  along  "private  beaches"  and  there  is 
enormous  pressure  for  development  in  the 
remaining  areas  of  scenic  coastal  land .      In 
addition,   most  public  beach  facilities  are  in 
desperate  need  of  rehabilitation. 

Constructed  facilities  are  frequently  needed  to 
enhance  the  recreational  opportunities  of  a  site 
and  over  the  years  the  Commonwealth  has 
developed  many   well-used   facilities.      However, 
there  are  many  people  who   live   where   long 
distance  travel  is  required  in  order  to  use  these 
facilities. 

Actions 

1 .  Strengthen  the  Scenic  Rivers  Program  by 
increasing  staff  committment  and  providing 
incentives  for  local  initiatives  through  the 
Greenway  Program  and  technical  assistance 
programs . 

2 .  Support  state ' s  Clean  Lakes  Program ,   which 
provides  technical  assistance  and   funding  to 
municipalities  for  research,   monitoring  and 
clean-up  of   lakes. 

3.  Acquire  additional  inland  swimming  areas  to 
fulfill  recreational  needs. 

k.   Develop  priority  list  of  coastal  lands  and 
pursue  acquisition  of  those  parcels. 

5.  Continue  aiming  LWCF  grants  at  areas  of 
greatest  need . 


Construction  of  sand  castle 
during  contest  at  Crane 
Beach,  Ipswich. 
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Scenic,  Recreational  and  Historic  Resources 


POLICY  19-  HISTORIC  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  practice  and  promote  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  the  state's  important 
historic  and  archeoJogical  resources. 

Discussion 

Historic  sites  and  landmarks  reflect  the  interaction 
of  various  societies  with  the  environment.     Study 
and  appreciation  of  the  past  can  positively  affect 
our  plans  for  the  future  use  of  the 
Commonwealth's  natural  resources. 


Actions 


The  mansion  of  Oakes  and 
Blanche  Ames  is  the  center- 
piece of  the  1250  acre  Bor- 
derland State  Park,  East  on. 


1 .  Complete  the  Reconnaissance  Survey  of  historic 
districts  and  landmarks. 

2.  Compile  a  list  of  preservation  mechanisms 
currently  being  used  by  different  agencies. 

3.  Publicize  protection  mechanisms  in  order  to 
encourage  landowners  to  take  advantage  of 
those  that  already  exist. 

k.  Complete  inventories  of  historic  and 

archeological  resources  on  state  properties. 
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Access  for  Disabled  People 


ACCESS  FOR  DISABLED  PEOPLE 


The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  disabled 
people  have  access  to  the  recreational 
opportunities  of  the  state's  forests  and  parks. 

Many  Massachusetts  residents  are  denied  convenient 
access  to  outdoo'r   recreation  opportunities  because 
of  the   way  the   facilities  are  designed  and 
constructed.      For   years,   the  attitude  prevailed 
that  handicapped  people  could  not  participate  the 
way    "normal"  people  could  and  that  therefore 
there   was  no   need  to  worry  about   it.      "Out  of 
sight    -  out  of  mind."      However,   people   vvith 
disabilities  are   indeed  capable  of  participating   in 
many  activities,   provided  that  certain  barriers  are 
eliminated. 


POLICY  20-  STAFF  AWARENESS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  train  all  park  personnel  to 
understand  the  limitations  and  the  capabilities  of 
disabled  people. 

Discussion 

While   structural  barriers  are  certainly  the  primary 
factors  limiting  handicapped  people   in  parks, 
attitudinal  barriers  are  often  more  insidious. 
Structures  can  be  changed  more  quickly  and  easily 
than  attitudes,   but  both  kinds  of  barriers  must  be 
eliminated  if  we  are  to  truly   serve  all  park 
visitors.      It  is  most   important  that  park 
supervisors  be   sensitive  to  the  varying  needs  of 
people  with  different  disabilities.      It   is  they  who 
most  affect  the  attitudes  of  all  park  personnel: 
attitudes  trickle  down   faster  than  they  trickle   up. 

Actions 


1.  Develop  a  training  program   for  all  park 
personnel  that   will  increase   sensitivity  and 
awareness  toward  handicapped  people. 

2.  Designate  a  Disability  Program  Coordinator 
for  each   region.      This  Coordinator   will  be 
responsible   for  ensuring  that  all  park 
personnel  are  adequately  trained  and  that 
they   follow  all  guidelines  pertaining  to  the 
handicapped. 

3.  Invite   supervisors  of  public   land  areas 
managed  by  nonprofit  organizations  to  attend 
training   sessions. 


Adapted  equipment  opens 
many  sports  to  people  with 
physical  disabilities. 
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Access  for  Disabled  People 


POLICY  21-  ELIMINATION  OF  PHYSICAL  BARRIERS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  provide  opportunities  for 
disabled  people  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
recreational  experiences. 


Discussion 

Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of   1973 
states: 


no  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  individual 
in  the  U.S.    ...    shall  solely,   by  reason  of 
his  handicap,   be  excluded  from  participation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance. 
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Access  for  Disabled  People 


Freely  translated,   this  means  that  a  disabled 
person  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  every  kind  of  activity  available  to  able-bodied 
people.      Every  effort  must  be  made  to  adapt  our 
parks  structurally  to  be  accessible.      However, 
this  will  take  a  number  of  years  to  do  adequately. 
In  the  meantime,   other  ways  must  be   found  to 
allow  every  one  to  participate  fully  in  all 
programs  provided  to  other  people.      For   instance, 
while  all  parks  do  not  have  paved  trails  to 
accommodate  people  in  wheelchairs,   we  must  be 
able  to  get  those  people  to  the  parks  which  do 
have  paved  trails. 

Actions 

1 .  Create  an  advisory  committee  of  disabled 
people  to  meet   regularly  to  determine 
priorities  in  adapting  recreational  facilities 
(as  required  by  Section   504). 

2.  Inventory  all  parks  to  identify  surface 
materials,   degree  of  slopes,  distances  and 
other  barriers  to  use  by  handicapped  people 
in  coordination  with  an  advisory  committee 
of  disabled  individuals. 

3.  Develop  a  master  plan  for  adapting  parks  to 
meet  the  needs  of  disabled  people. 

4.  Develop  methods  of  distributing  information 
about  recreation  opportunities  to  disabled 
people. 

5.  Develop  transportation  network  to  bring 
handicapped  people  to  those  parks  which  have 
been  made  accessible. 


Boardwalk  which  ends  at  the 
middle  of  the  beach,  far  from 
shore.  Scusset  Beach  State 
Reservation,  Bourne. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Public  Awareness 


PUBLIC  AWARENESS 


Massachusetts'    residents  and  its  visitors  need  to 
be  more  aware  of  the  many  recreational 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them   in  the 
Commonwealth.      It  is  not  enough  to  have  provided 
open  space  and  recreation  facilities  if  no  one 
knows  about  them  and  they,   consequently,   are  not 
used. 

Perhaps  more  important   is  the  need  to  educate  the 
public  about   significant  environmental  issues  in 
order  to  engender  a  wise  conservation  ethic.      It 
is  when  people  understand  the   importance  of  an 
issue  that  they  will  support   it  with  their  time, 
votes  and  money. 


POLICY  22   -  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  increase  the  public's 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  its  recreational 
resources. 

Discussion 

Although  the  Commonwealth  has  nearly  half  a 
million  acres  of  public  land  available   for  the  use 
of  Massachusetts  residents  and  visitors,   very   few 
people  know  of  the  existance  of  more  than  half  a 
dozen  areas.      It  is  of  utmost   importance  that 
every  effort  be  made  to   let  people  know  what 
exists  and  how  to  get  there. 

Actions 

1.  Coordinate  all  efforts   for   information 
dissemination  with  interested  private 
organizations  and  other  agencies. 

2.  Develop  promotional  programs  using  all 
possible  communication  opportunities. 

3.  Develop  educational  programs  aimed  at  all 
levels:      elementary,    secondary  and  technical 
schools,   colleges  and  universities,   etc. 

The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  that  the  residents 
of  Massachusetts  are  well-informed  about 
recreational  opportunities  and  environmental 
issues. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Public  Awareness 


POLICY  23  -  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  foster  a  wider  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  the  wise  use  of 
open  space  and  natural  resources. 

Discussion 

An  educated  public  is  the  best  assurance  of  the 
wise  use  of  open  space.      This  happens  on  many 
different   levels:      the  actual  use  of   local, 
regional  and  state  parks;   the  support  of   local  and 
state  planning  efforts;   the  support  of  bond  issues 
for   land  acquisition;   etc.      Without  the  support  of 
the  people,   the  voters,   the  users,   very   little  can 
happen.      And  without  adequate  communication, 
there  will  be  very   little  support. 


Actions 


Develop   linkage  with  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  share  information  on 
important   issues  and  successful  programs. 
Develop  network  to  communicate  information 
to  general  public. 

Develop  a  wide  variety  of  promotional 
campaigns  to  inform  public  of  these   issues. 

Develop  environmental  education  program  to 
be  used  in  public  schools. 

Support  municipal  officials  in  working  with 
public  organizations.      Raise  the 
consciousness     of  park  administrators  as  to 
the   feasibility  of  working  with  user  groups. 
Use  successful  programs  to  illustrate  how 
other  cities  have  done   similar  things. 


The  wise  use  of  resources  in 
the  future  lies  in  education 
today.  Savoy  Mountain  State 
Park,  Savoy. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Implementation 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Commonwealth  shall  ensure  the  implementation 
of  these  policies  by  providing  adequate  resources 
to  the  specified  agencies. 

The  programs  outlined  in  the  preceding  section 
were  developed  to  respond  to  problems  currently 
facing  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Together  they  constitute  an  ambitious  undertaking 
that  will  not  be  accomplished  easily  or  without 
expense.      However,  the  consequences  of  not 
undertaking  them  will  also  not  be  without  expense. 

Massachusetts  can  now  act  to  guide  development   in 
such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  existing  character 
and  quality  of  life  that  draw  people  here.     This 
document  sets  forth  several  plans  of  action  that 
can  do  this.      But  plans  on  paper  do  not  make 
things  happen,   people  do.     The  recommendations 
in  this  section  can  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  to  the  land  itself, 
but  only  if  sufficient   staff  and  adequate  planning 
tools  are  provided. 


POLICY  2k-  STAFFING  NEEDS 

The  Commonwealth  shall  provide  for  adequate  staff 
to  the  specified  agencies. 

Discussion 

All  too  often,    lip  service   is  paid  to  an  idea  or  a 
policy,   but  adequate  tools  are  not  supplied  to 
carry  it  out.      It  is  imperative  that  each  of  the 
agencies  charged  with  implementing  policies  in  this 
plan  are  given  the  means  to  do  so.     All  of  the 
actions  listed  in  this  document  require  a  certain 
amount  of  staff  time.     Some  of  the  actions  can 
be  incorporated  into  the  responsibilities  of  people 
now  working  in  the  various  agencies.     Most, 
however,   demand  a  substantial  increase   in 
personnel. 

Ideally,   increased  coordination  will  result  in  less 
duplication  of  effort  and  will  thus  be  more 
efficient.     But,  coordination  itself  takes  staff 
time.      Further,  enlisting  the  services  of 
nonprofits  and  businesses  has  the  appeal  of 
mobilizing  others  and  sharing  the  workload,   yet 
someone  must  take  the  responsibility  for  starting 
the  process  and  for  managing  it. 

Action 


1.       Provide  adequate  staff,   support  services  and 
operating  funds  to  carry  out  the  programs 
outlined  above. 
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POLICIES  AND  ACTIONS 


Implementation 


POLICY  25   -  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Commonwealth  shall  continue  public 
involvement  in  the  open  space  and  recreation 
planning  process. 

Discussion 

It   is  important   for  an  ongoing  advisory  committee 
to  meet   with  EOEA  planning   staff  to   review  policy 
decisions  and   implementation  strategies.      This 
advisory  committee   should  consist  of   represen- 
tatives of  citizen  user  groups,   private  nonprofit 
organizations,    private  businesses,    municipal 
agencies  and  other   state  agencies.    Its  purpose 
should  be  to  promote   sensitive,    realistic  and 
environmentally   sound  conservation  efforts. 


Action 


Establish  the  advisory  committee  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  as  a 
permanent    "blue   ribbon"  consultative  body   to 
the   Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs. 


POLICY  26-     COORDINATION  AMONG  ALL  STATE 
AGENCIES 

The  Commonwealth  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  all 
state  agencies  to  ensure  compliance  with  these 
policies. 

Discussion 


Massachusetts'   open  space  and  recreation  concerns 
are  not  only  affected  by  the  actions  of  the 
state's  environmental  agencies.      Road 
construction,   housing   subsidies  and   sewer  grants, 
for  example,   each  have  the  potential  to  impair  or 
to  enhance  the  Commonwealth's  outdoor  heritage. 
The  development  of  a  concise   but  comprehensive 
agenda  of  conservation  and  recreation  issues  places 
state  government,   perhaps   for  the   first  time,    in  a 
position  to  work  towards  ensuring  that  every   state 
agency  does  not   inadvertantly  take  actions  which 
are   inconsistent  with  these  policies. 

Action 

1 .    Work  toward  the  establishment  of  a   formal 
"consistency"   requirement   for  all  state  agency 
actions  and  programs  with   regard  to  the 
recreation  and  open  space  policies  set   forth   in 
this  plan. 
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Paying  for  Open  Space  and  Recreation 
in  the  Eighties 


The  single  most  serious  issue  confronting  users, 
planners  and  providers  of  public  open  space  and 
recreation  is  the  dramatic  decrease  in  levels  of 
funding . 

Since   1978,  Massachusetts  has  witnessed  a  series 
of  heavy  blows  to  the  recreation  and  conservation 
budgets  of  local  and  state  agencies  and  nonprofit 
organizations.      Inflation  has  driven  up  costs  in 
general  and  extremely  high  interest  rates  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  capital  investment. 
At  the  same  time,  traditional  sources  of  funds  to 
pay  for  programs  and  projects  have  dropped 
significantly. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS 

The  principal  source  of  revenue   for  open  space 
and  recreation  budgets  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
property  tax.     Municipalities,  with  only  one  or 
two  exceptions,   can  levy  taxes  for   local  programs 
of  any  kind  only  on  real  estate  and  motor  vehicle 
excise  values.     At  the  state  level,  the  majority  of 
the  revenue  for  open  space  and  recreation*  is 
derived  from  assessments  against  municipalities  and 
thus  comes  indirectly,   again,    from  property  taxes. 


♦The  State  Recreation  Areas  Fund  for  DEM  and  the 
Metropolitan  Parks  Fund  for  the  MDC. 
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PAYING  FOR  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 


In  reaction  to  the   sizeable  burden  of  property 
taxation,   in   1979  the  voters  of  the  Commonwealth 
enacted  by  referendum  a   "cap"  on  the   rate  of 
taxing  real  property    (2i%  of  assessed  value)   and 
a  limit  to  the  rate  of  growth  in  local  revenues 
and  local  expenditures   (2i%     per  year). 

This  initiative,   nicknamed   "Proposition   2i",   has 
significantly  reduced  the  fiscal  resources  of 
municipal  park  and  recreation  departments,   as 
illustrated  below: 


APPROPRIATION  LEVELS 
IN  SELECTED  MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

Percentage  Changes  After  Proposition   2y 
(F.Y.    1982   vs  F.Y.    1981) 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION 


Arlington 
Burlington 

Chelsea 

Everett 

Framingham 

Marsh  fie  id 

Pittsfield 

Quincy 

Salem 

Springfield 

Watertown 

way  land 

Worcester 

.MEAN 


-10.5 
-8.0 
-1.0 

•  17.3 
-6.7 

■49.9 

■29.0 


•23, 

■34, 


•12.0 
■21.0 


-2. 
■10. 


-17.4 


Source:      Greiner ,  John  M.    and   Harry  P.    Hatry, 
The  Urban  Institute.      "Coping  with  Cutbacks: 
Parks  and  Recreation,    1983." 


While  this  situation  has  prompted  cities  and  towns 
to  find  creative  approaches  to  getting  the  most 
from  each  dollar  spent  and  eliminating  waste, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  value  of 
funds  available  to  local  open  space  and  recreation 
agencies  has  dropped  precipitously  and  appears 
likely  to  stay  low  unless  new  sources  of  funds  are 
put  in  place. 

Late  in   1983,  Chester  Atkins,   chairing  the  Senate 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,   initiated  a  major  open 
space  component   in  the    1983  capital  outlay. 
Signed  into  law  by  Governor  Michael  S.    Dukakis, 
this  bill  authorized  over   $160  million  for   land 
preservation  and  enhancement.      These  funds  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  protection  of  the  resources 


of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  enjoyment  of  its 
residents  and  visitors.      However,   this  form  of 
funding  is  sporadic  and  does  not  provide   for  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  facilities  and   lands. 
For  optimum  protection,   a  stable  means  of  funding 
must  be  developed . 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 

At  the  same  time,   the  financial  problems  of  both 
state  and  local  providers  have  been  exacerbated  by 
an  abrupt  cut  in  the  flow  of  federal  funds  for 
open  space  and  recreation  projects. 

The  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Recovery    (UPARR) 
program  was  enacted  by  Congress  in    1979  to 
support  local  governments  in  park  rehabilitation 
and  deferred  maintenance  projects.      However,  only 
one  appropriation  was  made    (in  fiscal    1983)    from 
this  program  and  it  currently  appears  to  be  dead. 

The  current  administration  in  Washington  has  also 
cut  back  virtually  to  zero  its  requests  for 
appropriation  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,    in  spite  of  the  enormous 
balance  in  the  Fund,   which   receives  revenue   from 
the  sale  of  offshore  oil  leases  by  the  federal 
government.     This  revenue,   by  law,  can  only  be 
used  for  capital  investments  in  recreation  or 
conservation  projects   (either  land  acquisition  or 
facility  development). 


PRECEDENTS  FOR  ALTERNATIVE  FUNDING 

Massachusetts  is  not  the  only  state  facing  fiscal 
problems.   Many  states  and   jurisdictions  have 
explored  and  implemented  innovative  mechanisms 
for  raising  revenues  for  open  space,   recreation 
and  resource  conservation  programs. 

Many   states  and   jurisdictions  have  explored  and 
implemented   innovative  mechanisms  for   raising 
revenues  for  open  space,    recreation  and  resource 
conservation  programs. 

Several  possible  new  sources  of   funding  are   set 
forth  below.      No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
analyze  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  approaches  and 
no  conclusions  have  been  made  as  to  their 
feasibility  or  appropriateness  in  Massachusetts.      It 
is  a  sketchy   list   intended  primarily  as  a  starting 
point    for  public  discussion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  underlying  notion 
implied   in  nearly  all  applications  of  these 
mechanisms   is  that  the  revenues  raised  thereby  are 
"earmarked"  or   "dedicated"   for  general  or 
specific  open  space  and  recreation  purposes, 
subject  to  annual  appropriation  through  the 
appropriate  legislative  process. 
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PAYING  FOR  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 


ALTERNATIVE  REVENUE  SOURCES  DEDICATED  TO  OPEN  SPACE,   RECREATION  AND 

WILDLIFE  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  U.S. 


REVENUE  SOURCE 

STATES 
WHERE 
IMPLEMENTED 

RATE 

(IF 

APPLICABLE) 

ANNUAL 
STATES  ' 
$millions 

PROCEEDS  IN 
WHERE  USED 

Remarks 

"Omnibus"  Bond 
Issue 

New  Jersey 

- 

approx.    155 

.0* 

approved  by 
referendum 

California 

- 

200.0* 

approved  by 
referendum 

New  York 

- 

200.0* 

approved  by 
referendum 

Sales  tax 

Missouri 

0.125% 

30.0 

enacted  by 
referendum   1976 

Cigarette  tax 

Texas 

$.01 /pack 

18.9 

recommended  by 
the  Texas  SCORP 

Lottery 
Gambling 


Colorado 


North  Dakota 


20.8 


1.95 


enacted  in   1982 
interest  is  dwindling 

controversial 


Real  estate 
Transfer  Tax 


Maryland 


Florida 


0.5% 


0A5% 


11  to  43 


approx.    17.0 


$24m  cap  applied  by 
Legislature,    1984 

Proceeds  committed  to 
Land  Acquisition 
Trust  Fund 


Income  tax  return 
check-off 

Capital  Gains  tax 
on  real  estate 
transactions 


Recreation  Vehicle 
registration  fees 

Recreational 
Vehicle  Fuel  Tax 


Massachusetts 
(&  other  states) 

Vermont 


*     Per  bond  issue,   not  per  year 


(sliding  scale 
which  descends 
as  size  of 
gain  decreases 
and  as  length 
of  time  land  was 
owned  increases) 


1.0 


earmarked  for  non 
game  wildlife 

not  dedicated  to 
open  space 
principally. 


**  Law  requires  that   60%  of  proceeds  be  donated  to  charitable  organizations. 
Donations  are  made  individually  by  gambling  halls  to  programs  of  their  choice 
28%  has  been  donated  to  parks  and   recreation  programs. 
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Land  Management  Organizations 


There  are  many  different  government  agencies  and 
private  organizations  involved  with  the  management 
of   land  for  open  space  and   recreational  use  in 
Massachusetts.      There  are  six  basic  categories: 
federal,   state  and  municipal  agencies,   and 
statewide ,    regional  and  local  nonprofit 
organizations.      Many  of  the  functions  of  these 
groups  are  quite  similar,   although  their  primary 
emphases  often  differ. 


This  list  describes  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
those  organizations  which  own  or  directly  manage 
land  as  open  space  or  for  recreational  use  in  the 
Commonwealth.     Those  groups  which  work  at  a 
statewide  level  are  mentioned  by  name   (e.g.   The 
Trustees  of  Reservations)  .     Those  which  function 
at  a  local  level  are  mentioned  by  type   (e.g. 
Watershed  Associations) .     Those  agencies  managing 
land  for  purposes  other  than  open  space  or 
recreation   -   such  as  the  Departments  of  Mental 
Health,   Public  Health,   Public  Works,   etc.   -  are 
not  being  considered  here. 


Not  included  here  are  the  many  valuable  organ- 
izations that  are  involved  with  land  conservation 
but  do  not  themselves  own  land.      Not  only  would 
the  list  become  prohibitively  long,   but  the  intent 
here  is  to  clarify  the  often  confusing  and 
overlappping  jurisdictions  of  the  many  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  as  well  as  those  of  the 
nonprofits. 


FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE   (Department  of   Interior) 

For  over   100  years,  Congress  has  been 
establishing  parks  and   "pleasure  grounds  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people."     Since  the 
designation  of  the  Salem  Maritime   National 
Historic  Site  in.  1938,   the  Park  Service  has  been 
preserving  natural  historic  landmarks  and  the 
scenery  and  wildlife  in  important  Massachusetts 
areas . 

The  National  Park  Service  manages  the  26,000 
acres  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  800 
acres  of  National  Park  in  Boston,  Lowell,  and 
Concord  and   7   National   Historic  Sites. 


U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers   (ACOE)    is  the 
Federal  Government's  largest  water  resources 
management  and  development  agency.      In  addition 
to  generating  hydroelectric  power,    supplying  water 
to  cities  and  industry,    regulating  development   in 
navigable  water  and  wetlands,   they  also  provide  a 
recreation -resource  management  program. 

The  ACOE  owns    19,884  acres  in  Massachusetts,   of 
which  they  manage   12,852  and   lease  the  rest. 
They  also  own  easement  rights  for   flood  control 
on   10,211   acres  and  prevent  construction  and 
excavation  on  land  which  would  be  flooded  in  a 
major  storm . 
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APPENDIX 


Land  Management  Organizations 


STATE  AGENCIES 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 
(EOEA)    is  a  cabinet -level  agency  with  the 
principal  authority  to  implement  and  oversee  the 
state  policies  aimed  at  preserving,    protecting  and 
regulating  the  natural  resources  and  the 
environmental  integrity  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts . 

There  are  5  departments  which  make  up  the 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  and   2 
operating  units  which   report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of   EOEA. 

EOEA  Departments: 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
Engineering   (DEQE)   adminisiters  the  majority  of 
the  State's  environmental   regulatory  programs 
including  air,   water,    solid  waste,   hazardous 
waste,   waterways  and  wetlands.      It  consists  of   7 
divisions: 


The  Division 

The  Wetlands 

The  Division 

The  Division 

The  Division 

The  Division 

The  Division 

The  Division 


of  Wetlands  Protection; 
Restriction  Program; 
of  Water  Supply; 
of  Water  Pollution  Control; 
of  Air  Quality  Control; 
of   Hazardous  Waste; 
of  Outdoor  Advertising;   and 
of  Laboratories, 


The  Department  of  Environmental 

Management   (DEM)    is  responsible  for  managing  the 

land  and  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,   protecting 

and  enhancing  their  present   recreational  use  and 

developing  plans  and  policies  for  the  future 

enjoyment  of  these   resources.      It  consists  of   5 

divisions: 

The  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks,   which  manages 
some   250,000  acres  of  forests,   parks  and  beaches 
as  well  as  swimming  pools  and  skating  rinks  and 
which  is  actively  involved  in  forestry,    fire 
prevention  and  insect  control  programs; 

The  Division  of  Water  Resources,    which   is 
responsible  for  ensuring  the  wise  use  of  water 
resources,    for  identifying  future  needs  for 
agriculture,    industry,    recreation,   wildlife  and 
domestic  consumption,   and   for  establishing 
priorities   for   flood  insurance  studies; 

The  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Disposal,    which   is 
responsible  for  developing  a  network   regional 
resource  recovery  facilities  to  manage  solid  waste 
in  a  environmentally  sound  manner; 

The  Office  of   Planning  and  Development,   which  is 
responsible  for  generating  policy  initiatives  for 
recreation  and  conservation  activities  and   for 


planning,   designing  and   implementing  facility 
improvement  and  acquiring  and  administering   real 
property ;   and 

The   Division  of  Waterways,   which   regulates 
activities  on  and  within  the  Commonwealth '  s 
tidelands,    rivers,    streams  and  great  ponds; 
ensures  the  public  safety  and  the  right  to  access 
and  use  of   navigable  waters;    and  provides   for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  shores,    rivers, 
streams  and  ponds  within  Massachusetts. 

The  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture   (FDA) 
monitors  the  quality  of  agricultural  products, 
inspects  poultry  and   livestock   for     diseases,   and 
regulates  agricultural   industries  to  reduce  and 
prevent  diseases  in  plants  and  animals.      It 
consists  of    12  divisions,    2  of  which  are  involved 
in  land  management: 

The   Division  of  Agricultural  Land-Use,    which 
maintains  an  inventory  of  agricultural  land  and 
develops  programs  to  preserve  and   improve   land 
for  agricultural  use;   and 

The  Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  Program, 
which  purchase  development   rights  from   farmland 
owners  who  wish  to  have  their  property  considered 
for  agricultural  preservation. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries,   Wildlife  and 
Recreational  Vehicles   (DFW&RV)    maintains  and 
improves  the  quality  and  quantity  of  fish,   game 
and  nongame  species,    maintains  and   improves  the 
State's  lakes,   ponds,    streams  and  coastal  waters 
and  enforces  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
recreational  vehicles.      It  consists  of: 


The  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,    which 
protects  and  manages  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
issues  licenses  for   fishing,   hunting  and  trapping, 
and  informs  the  public  about  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  through  the  publication  of  magazines, 
special   reports,    films  and   slide  shows; 

The  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries,   which  protects 
and  maintains  fish,    shellfish  and  Crustacea, 
promotes  and  supports  commercial  and  sport 
fisheries  as  well  as  the  marine  environment  which 
supports  these   resources,   and  provides  technical 
assistance  on  matters  pertaining  to  marine 
fisheries; 

The  Division  of  Marine  and  Recreational  Vehicles, 
which   registers  and  licenses  recreational  vehicles, 
enforces   regulations  pertaining  to  those  vehicles 
and  operates  a  safety  education  program; 

The  Division  of  Law  Enforcement ,    which  enforces 
the  Commonwealth's  environmental   laws,    including 
over   200   resource  management   statutes  and   rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,   Marine  Fisheries,    Marine 
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and  Recreational  Vehicles,   Forests  and  Parks  and 
Wetlands;   and 

The  Public  Access  Board  which  acquires  land, 
designs  projects  and  funds  construction  of  acces 
facilities  to  forests,   ponds  and  coastal  areas  for 
public  recreational  purposes. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC)   is  the 
environmental  management  agency  which  delivers 
water,    sewerage  and  recreational  to  over  two 
million  residents  within  the  Metropolitan  Boston 
area. 

The  Parks  Division,   which  provides  parks  and 
recreational  services  to  37  member  communities. 
The  park  system  includes  some   14,500  acres  of 
reservations  and  open  space,    16.8  miles  of 
coastal  land  of  which    14.5  miles  are  public  salt 
water  beaches,    176  miles  of  parkways  and  96 
bridges,    skating  rinks,    swimming  pools,    fresh 
water  beaches,   golf  courses,   metropolitan  zoos, 
the  Trailside  Museum,    sailing  programs,   dams  and 
other  flood  control  facilities,   the  Hatch  Shell  and 
several  other  bandstands,   playgrounds,   playing 
fields,   picnic  areas  and  bicycle  paths.      The 
Division  is  responsible  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,   and  capital  development  of  all  park 
facilities.      In  each  instance  the  concern  is  to 
provide  these  open  spaces,    facilities  and 
recreational  opportunities  that  are  expensive  or 
extensive  beyond  means  of  a  single  community  and 
to  manage  them  as  an  interconnected  and 
interdependent  system. 

The  Water  Division,   which  supplies  pure  water  for 
the  34  member  communities  and   10  other  user 
communities.     The  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
operation,   maintenance  and  capital  development  of 
6  major  storage  reservoirs  with  a  combined  water 
surface  of  over   3,000  acres,    16  distribution 
reservoirs,    467   square  miles  of  watershed  land,   a 
wastewater  treatment  plant,    129  miles  of  aqueduct 
and  tunnels,    12  pumping  stations,   and   265  miles 
of  distribution  pipeline. 

EOEA  Operating  Units: 

The  Division  of  Conservation  Services  (DCS) 
assists  regional  conservation  districts  and 
municipal  conservation,   park  and  recreation 
commissions  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  and 
preserve  open  space,   conservation  and  recreation 
areas.      It  also  administers   3  grant  programs 
which  provide  partial  reimbursement  for  the 
purchase  and  development  of  recreation  and 
conservation  land: 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,   which  can 
be  used  for  acquisition  and  development  of 
recreation  and  conservation   land; 

The  State  Self-Help  Program,   which  can  be  used 
to  acquire  lands  for  conservation  purposes;   and 


The  State  Urban  Self-Help  Program,   which  is  for 
acquisition  of  park  and   recreation  land  in  urban 
areas . 

The  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Management   (CZM) 
developed  and  now  implements  state  policy 
concerning  the  protection,  development  and 
revitalization  of  the  resources  of  the 
Massachusetts  coastal  zone.     The  CZM  office  has 
three  major  program  objectives: 

Policy  and  Planning:      identify  and  evaluate 
significant  policy  issues  affecting  the  coastal  zone 
including  coastal  hazards,   public  access,   water 
quality,   wetlands  management,   critical  areas,' 
ocean  dumping  and  waterfront  revitalization. 

Community  Assistance:      provide  professional  staff 
assistance  to  coastal  communities  and  state  and 
federal  agencies  concerning  policy  issues  and 
regulatory  standards  for  projects  affecting  the 
coastal  zone.     Assist  municipalities  with  the 
implementation  of  past  CZM  community  grants. 

Federal  Consistency  Review:      review  all  federal 
activities  that  affect  the  Massachusetts  coastal 
zone  to  determine  whether  such  activities  are 
consistent  with  the  state '  s  coastal  policies . 


MUNICIPAL  AGENCIES 

CONSERVATION  COMMISSIONS 

Conservation  commissions  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor,    manager  or  selectmen  of  a  city  or  town. 
They  can  consist  of  three  to  seven  members  whose 
responsibilities  include  the  promotion,   development 
and  acquisition  of  natural  resources,   the 
protection  of  watershed  and  wetland  areas,   and 
the  provision  of  open  space.     Conservation 
commissions  give  permits  for  any  filling,   dredging 
or  altering  of  wetlands  within  the  municipality. 


PARK  AND  RECREATION  DEPARTMENTS 

Cities  and  towns  may  establish  commissions  for 
parks,    recreation,   play-grounds  or   forests  or  any 
combination  of  these  as  they  see   fit.      The 
purpose  of  these  departments  is  to  manage 
municipally  owned  land  for  park  and  recreational 
use.      Park  and  Recreation  Departments  manage  a 
total  of  224,868  acres  of  land  in  Massachusetts. 

TOWN  FORESTS 

Some  forested  land  owned  by  cities  and  towns  in 
designated  as    'town   forest'.      Over  the  years, 
most  town  forests  have  been  transferred  to 
Conservation  Commissions  or   Park  and  Recreation 
departments.      The  bulk  of   remaining  town  forests 
are  in  towns  with  populations  of  2,500  to   10,000, 
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STATEWIDE  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 


REGIONAL  AND  LOCAL  NONPROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  RESERVATIONS 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations   (TTOR)   was 
established  in   1890  by  Charles  Eliot   "to  hold 
small  and  well  distributed  parcels  of  land...    just 
as  the  Public  Library  holds  books  and  the  Art 
Museum  pictures  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
public."     TTOR,    with    15,777  acres,    is  now  the 
largest  private  owner  of  conservation  land  in  the 
Commonwealth.      It  also  holds  conservation 
restrictions  protecting  an  additional   4 , 941   acres, 
making  it  virtually  a  Museum  of  the  Massachusetts 
Landscape. 


MASSACHUSETTS  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  works  toward 
environmental   improvement  through  programs  in 
conservation,   education  and   research.      It 
currently  is  focussing  on  two  key  issues,   water 
resources  and  ecosystem  conservation,   as  part  of 
its  commitment  to  promote  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  interrelationship  between 
human  activities  and  natural  systems.      The  Society 
maintains  over    12,000  acres  of  protected   land  in 
the  Commonwealth . 


THE  NATURE  CONSERVANCY 

The   Nature  Conservancy   (TNC)    is  a  national 
conservation  organization  committed  to  preserving 
ecologically  significant   land.      The   Nature 
Conservancy  owns  only   351   acres  in 
Massachusetts,   but  has  assisted  State  and   local 
governments  and  private  preservation  organizations 
in  acquiring  over   3,190  acres.      Most  often 
natural  areas  are  acquired  through  either  a  direct 
purchase  or  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of   land. 
However,   the  Conservancy  frequently  enters  into 
various  types  of  agreements  with   landowners  that 
are  designed  to  protect  the  significant  ecological 
features  of  their  property. 


WATERSHED  ASSOCIATIONS 

A  number  of  organizations  have  formed  in  order  to 
protect  a  particular  watershed.      Such  as  the 
Charles  River  Watershed  Association  or  the 
Connecticut  River   Watershed  Council.      These 
groups  work  toward  developing  strong  constituency 
groups  that  can  work  with  state  officials  and   local 
residents  to  find  ways  to  restrict  development 
which  would  adversely  affect  water  quality. 

RESOURCE  COUNCILS 

Organizations  such  as  the  Berkshire   Natural 
Resource  Council  or  the  Essex  County  Greenbelt 
Association  concentrate  their  efforts  around  the 
environmental  problems  and  opportunities  of  a 
particular  section  of  the  state.      Their  goals  are 
to  defend,   promote  and  protect  the  environmental 
integrity  of  the  area  and  to  develop  an  active 
constituency. 

LAND  TRUSTS 

Land  Conservation  Trusts  are  usually  organized   in 
order  to  acquire  fee  or   less-than-fee  interests  in 
lands  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
natural  areas  and  they  are  usually  formed  on  a 
town  level.     At  present,   there  are  approximately 
60   separate  organizations  in  the  Commonwealth 
which  control  over    1,075  parcels  of   land  totalling 
over   48,375  acres.      Many  of  these  groups  are 
staffed  entirely  by  volunteers  and  are  funded 
exclusively  through  private  donations. 


THE  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAIN  CLUB 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club   (AMC)    is  dedicated 
to  the  wise  stewardship  of  public  lands  and  the 
provision  of  recreational  opportunities.      The  Club 
is  a  regional  organization  with  chapters  throughout 
the   Northeast.      Its  efforts  in  Massachusetts  are 
focused  on  trails  development,   acquisition  of  key 
recreational  sites  and   fostering  cooperative 
partnerships  between  Commonwealth  agencies  and 
environmental  nonprofits.      AMC  has   recently  taken 
on  the  management  of  Bascomb  Lodge  under  a 
cooperative  agreement  with   DEM. 
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